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NNIVERSARIES slip by with supersonic speed; 
as this is written, we begin our third year 
as editor of Pat Detta Kappan! Periodi- 

cally, we re-examine our hopes, goals, and aims 
as expressed originally. We would not change 
them in meaning or emphasis, only simplify the 
language into one all-inclusive statement—to help 
in developing men to their fullest capacities. 
Lifetime association with a surprisingly (and 
satisfyingly ) high proportion of big men has 
caused us to realize that, quite literally, the indi- 
vidual writes his own ticket, and this includes 
educators. 

The demand for men of vision, for men of 
courage, for men who can direct and control their 
own energies, for men with the ability to make 
decisions and the willingness to assume responsi- 
bility for decisions, once made, for men with the 
ability to direct the work of, and to use the think- 
ing and special capacities and experience of oth- 
ers, is so great that society rewards well, both 
materially and otherwise, those having these 
qualifications. The idea that circumstances com- 
bine to prevent the ordinary man, or the man of 
unusual ability, from growing to his inherent 
stature is both debilitating and untrue. 

What does vary among men are the methods 
they use to get ahead. We hope to contribute not 
only to the what and how of educational think- 
ing, but particularly to the why of it. Lack of a 
sound, generally accepted philosophy of educa- 
tion is probably education’s and the educator's 
greatest need. We hope, through these pages, and 
with the cooperation of interested contributors, 
to help our readers to determine where they are 
going, educationally speaking, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, how they purpose to arrive. Education needs 
both facts (research) and philosophy. We shall 
continue to publish a great deal of both. 


° o o co a 


“This Is the Age of Sloppiness” has become 
probably the most widely quoted and reviewed 





of all Pat Detta Kappan articles, but many of 
our readers, and most of the reviewers, missed its 
main point, namely, that there has been a fright- 
ening decline in the standards of workmanship in 
nearly all lines. The illustrations (taken from his 
own field of English) which Dr. Leland Miles 
chose to reinforce his argument were caustically 
challenged by defenders of current educational 
practice and gleefully quoted by critics of the 
“modern” school. A companion piece, “Youth's 
Lost Liberalism,” appears in this issue. Again the 
illustrations may cause comment, but there can 
be scarcely any argument about the fact. The 
urge for “security” which has characterized the 
past twenty-five years, the unwillingness to take 
risks, the latter perhaps engendered by the fear 
of a total and perhaps final war, are real indeed. 
What we can do about them is difficult to say. 
The first step, it seems to us, is to recognize the 
fact that certain undesirable changes in American 
ideals and habits have occurred. 


° 3° 3 so] ° 


The expansion of our Armed Forces has cre- 
ated new careers in education. The complexity of 
modern weapons and the necessity for keeping 
our standing army within reasonable bounds, so 
far as length of service and numbers in service at 
any one time are concerned, has forced the pro- 
fessional soldier to call upon the methods, and to 
a considerable extent, the personnel of profes- 
sional education. Many Phi Delta Kappans now 
serve the Armed Forces in professional and ad- 
visory capacities. It has been an experience so 
inspiring and so provocative that a number of 
them have been moved to write, and have sub- 
mitted manuscripts for publication. One such 
appears in this issue. Another will be published 
in December. To a significant degree, they com- 
plement each other. We think you will find them 
both interesting and timely, particularly in view 
of the developing military crisis. 

(Concluded on page 87) 





Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state and 
local governments. — U. S. Supreme Court. 
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Would it be possible to let me have one or two more 
copies of the issue containing “Big-Time Superintend- 
ent”? I still have some special friends upon whom I 
should like to crowd that outburst.—Louis Foley (Beta 
Eta 14). 


Another Com, ‘iment on May Issue 


I must compliment you and the staff on the unusually 
fine issue of Pot DELTA Kappan for May, 1954. In my 32 
years’ membership I do not recall an issue with so many 
outstanding articles.— Harry A. Wolcott (Epsilon 121). 


Favors High-Level Journal 


At a regular meeting of Beta Xi Field Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, held at the University of Redlands on Sep- 
tember 20, 1954, it was unanimously voted by the forty 
brothers present that this chapter is in favor of the policy 
which would continue Pat DELTA Kappan as a high-level 
professional journal containing articles of the caliber 
which have been in the journal during the past year. The 
secretary was instructed to inform you of this attitude of 
the members of this chapter.— Richard G. Brill, Secretary. 


Most Professional Appearing 


Thanks for your prompt reply and constructive criti- 
cism of my manuscript. Immediate responsibilities have 
prevented me from revising in line with your suggestions 
but I hope some day to have time to do that. I only wish 
other journals would follow your example of promptness 
and frankness. Also, let me say the October issue is the 
most professional appearing issue of Pat DELTA KAPPpAN 
I have seen.—Francis Stroup (Beta Mu 62). 


I was particularly gratified to hear that a number of 
“answers” to Bestor’s article were received.—Leonard 
Woolf (Beta Epsilon 380). 


Research Needed in District Reorganization 


In suggesting that Griscom Morgan write the article on 
school district reorganization (October issue), I knew the 
results would be controversial. But he ably states a point 
of view which is widespread and one I believe is gaining 
in intensity. Like it or not, in a democracy, we can ill 
afford to ride roughshod over the wishes and will of any 
significant proportion of the people, even for their own 
good —as some see it. Personally, I believe it good to have 
included his challenging, to some irritating, statement. He 
can, I am sure, support some of his statements by evi- 
dence as surely as can those of opposing points of view 
validate theirs. Research is woefully lacking on both sides. 
—Wnm. McKinley Robinson (Beta 335). 


He Answered Questions for 45 Minutes 


I cannot go along with the view that a person should 
be listened to with respect, merely because he has a 
“serious purpose.” And it seems more probable that it is 
the Bestors who have made no progress, not the schools. 
Perhaps we are not doing the work in social interpreta- 
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tion which we had wrongly thought was unnecessary. And 
as to the statement that we are “unable to take criticism,” 
there is some question as to just what this means, }t 
would seem that the shoe is on the other foot. Were 
arrangements made at Evanston for criticism of Bestor 
following his address? Certainly we have the right and 
responsibility to criticize our critics, and to evaluate thei 
criticism. Is this what is meant by not being able to “take” 
it? And when we interpret their criticisms and sugges. 
tions as being invalid, we are certainly under no com. 
pulsion to accept them. 

I am therefore in doubt about what we should be 
“willing to learn” from the Bestors. What has he to say, 
when it has a basis in fact, that we don’t know already? 
And how much more we know that is really wrong with 
education! —Wm. Clark Trow (Omega 1207). 











A Greater Variety of Articles 






As a longtime member of Phi Delta Kappa, I have en- 
joyed and appreciated the work of the several editors. In 
my opinion the magazine is easier to read, and contains a 
greater variety of professional articles than formerly. | 
know it is an inspiration and a source of great satisfac- 
tion to many of us.—C. O. Jackson (Pi 377). 








Camping Issue Wanted 


Enclosed you will find $1.00 for which please send me 
a copy of your magazine for December, 1938 (Camping 
Education) and March, 1937 (Physical and Health Edv- 
cation). Some of the areas to which you have devoted 
entire issues have advanced so rapidly that I believe you 
would be justified in putting out another issue on the 
same subjects, and which would show the latest trends.- 
Johnny Keel (Mu 352). 













Controls Minds of But Very Few 





I congratulate you on the fine selections you have made 
for the May, 1954 issue. As a student of philosophy I am 
particularly impressed with the vitality and optimism ex- 
pressed in the article “In Reason Not in Violence,” by 
Frederick Mayer. 

The survey of philosophic thought is not only in an 
optimistic strain (of which the world of today is in sore 
need ) but is full of meat, and is a challenge to re-examine 
our own individual philosophy of life, which in my hum- 
ble opinion is entirely too materialistic, too deeply af- 
fected by the potentialities of the atom and hydrogen 
bombs. I wholeheartedly agree with Dr. Mayer that the 
answer to our problems of today lies in the exercise of 
reason, combined with a sincere faith in man’s attaining 
secular culture, and not by the application of force. The 
world—and by this I mean man—has not only survived 
the long struggle with nature and against the diabolical 
inventions of science used in total wars, but has steadily 
made progress in his search for a better way of life. 

The threats of Communism and world revolution, too 
will pass away. We must remember that while Commu- 
nism exercises physical dominion over approximately one- 
fourth of the world’s population, it actually controls the 
minds of but a very few million souls. 

The leaders of the polit-bureau in Moscow have only 
one philosophy—that of absolutes. Absolutes can never 
be proven. Eternal truth is embodied in the essence of 2 
mysterious deity, and is beyond the reach of reason 
of a priori hypotheses. Dr. Mayer is so right when he 
says, “We can reach agreement regarding our approach 
to philosophy.” —J. D. Schuster. 
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The New Heroism 














One of America’s wisest men, and certainly one of its toughest minds — Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes — has declared “in all sadness of conviction,” as he puts 
it, “that to think great thoughts you must be heroes as well as idealists.” To be 
an idealist is natural, because men are purposive animals; and ideals are but 
generalized purposes, purposes invested with the perspective of vast postpone- 
ment. It is indeed natural to have ideals; natural and wholesome and honorable. 
But to be a hero is better than to be a mere idealist; for that means that you 
know what to do with ideals and what not to do with them. You can either make 


yourself sick on them, or make the world better through them. 





old way of commission, and the newer way 

of omission. I say “newer,” not so much in 
time as in need. Heroism by commission is the 
accolade of successful action. It is still common 
enough: common to practical men who ride a 
purpose over great difficulties to a goal; common 
to thinkers who hover “on the brink of the bot- 
tomless pit of reflection,” undaunted by finding 
behind every cause another cause and back of 
every reason another reason. Our world is full 
of challenges to this heroism of commission, rich 
in opportunities for distinction, and far from 
barren in resolute fulfillment of purposes. “Bold- 
ness be my Friend” might almost be the motto of 
our age and country. America abounds in success 
stories, and the heroism of commission is the 
chief ingredient of success. The heady bouquet 
of boldness is more intoxicating to us than all the 
sweet voices of overt praise. But this heroism of 
active effort is not enough for the hour of au- 
thentic honor. 

Without the other kind, the heroism of omis- 
sion, the thinking of great thoughts will undo 
the best of us. Consciousness, according to 
Shakespeare, “doth make cowards of us all,” and 
conscience, we may add, makes fanatics of all 


Tots ARE TWO ways of being a hero: the 





T. V. SMITH is professor of poetry, politics and 
philosophy, Syracuse University, and visiting pro- 
fessor of philosophy, University of Texas. This arti- 
cle is the text of an Honors Day Address delivered at 
the latter institution, April 3, 1954. 


By T. V. 
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too many. Let us illustrate how ideals undo men 
whose heroism is merely hyperthyroid. An over- 
active society like ours can profitably stomach a 
heavy dose of “wise passiveness.” 


A Dash of Toughness — A Strain of Heroism 


Take the ideal of strength: it is a great 
thought, individually and nationally. Take, too, 
the ideal of peace: it is a great thought, nationally 
and individually. To think such high thoughts 
one at a time is to be but an idealist, and never 
more than half a hero; but to think these con- 
flicting thoughts together requires a dash of 
toughness and a strain of heroism. To bare one’s 
breast to the conflict of ideals requires courage, 
courage which under tensional circumstances 
matures as full-bodied heroism. Even the martial 
hero, as General Patton once told me in Sicily, is 
not a man without fear but one who refuses “to 
take counsel of his fears.” 

Let us now confront these conflicting ideals of 
Peace and Prowess as they oftentimes meet in 
actual life. In Austin, capital city of Texas, there 
is on one corner a church dedicated to the 
Prince of Peace. Within the same block, merely 
across a narrow alley, is a naval establishment, 
with guns properly elevated for efficient action. 


I. THE NEW HEROISM AND THE OLD 


It would take courage, but not of heroic pro- 
portion, to cry from the church steeple, “Down 
with the guns!” and the same to cry from the 
turret, “Away with the church!” Neither cry, 
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however, would carry far. Pacifism is not truly 
heroic, nor is militarism. Each but carries to its 
own small limit the kind of consistency that is 
“the hobgoblin of little minds.” You can pursue 
the ideal of peace, that is, until there’s nothing 
left but apathy—and then, on the rebound of 
appeasement, nothing results but war. You can 
get going on the ideal of strength and prepared- 
ness, that is, until in fear you blacken the skies 
with your planes and until guns get in the way 
of your guns—until, in sequel, all prowess wastes 
itself in provocation. Opposite ideals have some- 
how to be taken together, not pursued separate- 
ly. The will to power and the will to perfection 
make ambition and aspiration uneasy partners 
in heroism. 

Militarists can man guns and pacifists can 
preach sermons; but it takes a hero to come in 
“on a wing and a prayer.” We are a “Christian 
people,” once declared our Supreme Court; “but 
also a nation with the duty to survive.” And as 
a nation with such a mission, we are noblest and 
safest, though far from happiest, when soldiers 
from churches devoted to peace man those guns 
dedicated to war. True heroism, to summarize, is 
of passion as well as of action. 

The tragic element in our individual, and 
especially in our national vocation, goes further 
than wistfulness; it reaches deeper than tears. It 
arises from the fact of conflict between ideals 
but it does not stop short of the surplusage of 
value which each single ideal inflicts upon its 
human carrier. As to the conflicts, it is enough to 
repeat: that not all good men have ever been 
agreed upon goodness, not all just men on jus- 
tice, nor all holy men on holiness. As to the doc- 
trine of surplusage, it is sufficient fer each man to 
resurrect from his own chastening experience the 
memory that no ideal is so humble as not to re- 
quire of the idealist more than he can command. 

Neither the fact of radical disagreement among 
idealists nor the inevitable discrepancy between 
ideal demand and actual delivery constitutes 
reason enough, however, for us not to acknowl- 
edge and to honor in action the great precipi- 
tates of Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. To turn 
cynical and try to flout ideals is not to betray 
ideals; it is, rather, to crucify ourselves. Cyni- 
cism begets self-punishment, and chronic self- 
punishment begets the most intimate dishonor 
known to man. We know that action is not suf- 
ficient; we know also that it is indispensable. 

So we rightly honor those who wreck them- 
selves through effort upon a purpose, through ef- 
fort to the uttermost, even through unavailing 
effort. We must indeed view with inspired awe 
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the uttermost of heroism in war, which at time; f 
leads a soldier, as Holmes says, “to throw away 
his life in obedience to a blindly accepted duty 
in a cause which he little understands, in a play 
of campaign of which he has no notion, unde, 
tactics of which he does not see the use.” 

It would be treason of the spirit indeed not ty F 
acknowledge such absolute ideals with honey 
down payment, for they are nurslings of our ow 
aspiring nature. Moreover, it is requisite to make 
the down payment substantial, even beyond oy; 
cash reserves. When, however, all is done that 
may be done, the utmost heroism of commission 
never discharges in toto the debt which the 
idealist feels and acknowledges. A residue re. 
mains sufficient to impair the health of our ani- 
mal life, unless this residue somehow become; 
sustenance for our spiritual growth. It is as neces. 
sary that the surplusage of the ideal be contained 
as that the functional aspect of it be discharged, 
Not to contain the residue is to become in truth 
the tragic victim of all that is best in human life 
This outcome a poet has sadly sung: 


I made the cross myself whose weight was 
later laid on me. 
This thought is torture as I toil up life’s 


steep Calvary. 
II. ITS LACKS TRIPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Let us now further adumbrate this doctrine of 
containment, for from it we derive the new 
heroism, that of omission. We may see the high 
utility of containment in three human types most 
characterized by its lack. 

1. The gossip, for initial instance, is one who 
lacks it: he cannot contain the virtuous enough 
urge to communicate all that calls for sharing 
Most of us know enough, if we were to surren- 
der to the prompting of laryngeal liquidity, to 
keep any given community in a continuous up 
roar. So speech is silvern; silence is golden. Iti 
a lonely truth, though one not lacking in social 
utility, 

That two may journey hand in hand, 
Yet utterly alone, 

And heart may lie on throbbing heart 
As far as pole and pole apart. 


The gossip is one who has not learned this, ha 
not learned indeed that it is as unheroic to mu 
at the mouth as it is at the nose. 

2. The joiner, for a second instance, is oe 
who lacks it: he cannot contain the virtuous 
enough prompting to pool individual energies 
into collective power. So he joins such a large 
number of organizations that he barely has time 
to rotate from one committee meeting to ar 
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other, and has no strength left to do anything but 
rotate, sometimes to gyrate. It is ideal to frater- 
nize, but it is unheroic to dissipate one’s energies 
in gregarious splurges. The successive Un-Ameri- 
can Activities committees of the national Con- 
gress have done at least this one good thing, or 
[| hope they have: they have taught, or I hope 
they have, the American liberal that he ought to 
have more reason for joining an organization, 
any organization, than the mere fact that he has 
no good reason for not joining it. The final bank- 
ruptcy of spirituality is contained in the remark 
of a certain society woman in Texas: that she 
would be “a complete wreck if she had to spend 
one evening alone”! 

3. The fanatic, above all, is one who lacks it: 
he cannot contain his impetuosity to share the 
truth with you and win you to his way. He seeks 
a short cut to certainty by merely extrapolating 
his own poor certitude, whereas, as Holmes says, 
“Certitude is never the test of certainty.” The 
proselyter not only “makes easy simplicity of 
lives not his own,” but he makes other persons 
his means by seeking to convert them in order 
to reassure himself that he is right. The fanatic 
is the most lurid example of the lack of ability 
to contain one’s own ideal impetuosities. So he 


poisons his world only by doing “what God 
would do if God had all the facts.” The convert 
seems doomed by that very fact to be a con- 
verter and a nuisance, as if the world were not 
rich in manifold goods. 


Ill. ITS NATURE AND UTILITY 


With these negative examples of containment 
before us, let us approach the high vantage of 
pure positivity. We live in a universe whose 
outer aspect at least is that of a conflict between 
powers. Indeed this clashing cosmos has been 
named by Josiah Royce, the American philoso- 
pher, “The World of the Powers.” Inanimate con- 
flicts are resolved, when they are resolved, in 
terms of the stronger force having its way with a 
weaker force. The only possibility of a less waste- 
ful confluence of clashing energies is found in 
man, in the sanctum sanctorum of man’s soul. 

In human collectivities the same or something 
approaching the same wasteful principle holds 
as in the inanimate world: the weaker gives way 
to the stronger. The waste of the Athenian col- 
lectivity at Melos still makes a noisome din in 
the corridors of our far-off time: Of men we 
know for a fact and of the gods we believe by 
tradition, that the strong take what they can and 
the weak suffer what they must. At the very best 
when collective men meet men collectivized, a 
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compromise results. And while compromise may 
be, as a student of mine has it, “the highest of 
the evils,” it is also, as he did not neglect to say, 
“the lowest of the goods.” 

The only visible chance to rise above power in 
nature and compromise in politics, is to internal- 
ize the struggle and let the alchemy of osmosis 
supplant the brute fact of power confrontation. 
This is in imagination to sublimate the power 
struggle, dramatically rehearsing the options 
available until—mirabile dictu!—the desirable in 
idea becomes the desired in fact. Thus conflict 
of powers achieves through synthesis what close- 
ly approaches a monism of plural values. The 
good man may be, as is often thought, a man 
who struggles successfully against himself; but 
the great man is one who has come to terms with 
himself through advance assimilation of his war- 
ring options. He has learned the economy of 
both eating and having his cake. Greatness is the 
harmonious functioning of human power each 
unafraid of the other. The hero is he who has the 
greatness to do in every situation what he can 
without allowing himself to suffer from what he 
cannot do. 

In the annals of heroism, it is high honor to 
fulfill ideals as far as may be; but it is higher 
honor, out of respect for one’s limitations or for 
other people’s rights, to contain what cannot be 
fulfilled. We have already spoken of three types 
unheroic because of the lack of capacity to con- 
tain their own surplusage of value: the gossip, 
the joiner, and the fanatic. 

These are the unheroic who “give ulcers.” But 
there are types of idealists who get rather than 
give ulcers. Unheroic, too, are those who sur- 
render to the sense of guilt, becoming victims 
thus of their own better parts. Such idealists 
have historically failed to make the clear distinc- 
tion between humility, which is a vice, and 
modesty, ever a virtue. They have become pro- 
fessionally the humble men, _self-nominated 
“worms of the dust,” trucklers on weekdays be- 
fore men of success, grovelers on Sunday be- 
fore a diabolus of power. The fruitage of spir- 
ituality is nobility of spirit, robustness of health. 
Nervous prostrations are not heroic, nor peptic 
ulcers, nor even galloping hiccoughs. If I appear 
to speak lightly, even inconsiderately, of those 
who suffer from hyperthyroid consciences, it is 
because I think it Letter for the human race that 
others learn to smile at, rather than to sympa- 
thize with, us when we obtrude open evidence 
of our incapacity to contain the surplusage of 
our own better parts. “To think great thoughts 
you must be heroes as well as idealists.” 
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We may not all be called upon to handle great 
affairs of state; but the heroism of omission bulks 
large even in matters that appear less overt. All 
questions of absolute value call for forbearance 
in its nature heroic. Disagreement among abso- 
lutists as to what the absolute is, requires either 
the modest relativity of admitting that one is 
himself not God or the proud relativity of one 
absolutist’s liquidating another absolutist. You 
may have your choice, but one of the options 
you must take; for the chronic disagreement as 
to what the absolute truth is, shows somebody, 
if not everybody, to be less than he claims. This 
is the meaning of the First Amendment, sepa- 
rating church and state. If any absolutist is 
given the upper hand, he will presumptuously 
act as if he were God, inflicting rather than con- 
taining his ideal impetuosities. We have today 
more reason to watch sectarians who in the 
name of their brand of Christianity would sabo- 
tage the First Amendment than to fear the so- 
called Fifth Amendment Communists. 


“T shall not change your mind, I see,” said Jeremy 
Bentham to his biographer Bowring. “You will not 
change mine, you know. If we go on, I shall give 
you pain, or you will give me pain, and in either 
case pain to both will be the consequence. We will 
never talk on this matter again.” 

“Nor did we,” adds Bowring. 


This First Amendment forbearance may now 
be spread before us in the words of three great 
Americans who had learned it well. Against all 
impetuosity, John Burroughs puts these noble 
lines in his immortal poem called “Waiting”: 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine will know my face. 


Against such impetuosity Holmes puts the he- 
roic doctrine of containment in solitude: 


No man has earned the right to intellectual ambi- 
tion until he has learned to lay his course by a star 
which he has never seen—to dig by the divining 
rod for springs which he may never reach. . . 
Only when you have worked alone—when you have 
felt around you a black gulf of solitude more iso- 
lating than that which surrounds the dying man, 
and in hope and in despair have trusted to your 
own unshaken will—then only will you have 
achieved. Thus only can you gain the secret iso- 
lated joy of the thinker, who knows that, a hundred 
years after he is dead and forgotten, men who nev- 
er heard of him will be moving to the measure of 
his thought. 


Against all the impiety of infliction, Abraham 
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Lincoln puts his seal on historic “necessity”, | 


If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong. . ,. 
And yet I have never understood that the Presi. 
dency conferred upon me an unrestricted right ty 
act officially upon this judgment and feeling. . , . 
And I aver that . . . I have done no official act jy 


mere deference to my abstract judgment and fee). 


ing on slavery. . . . Wrong as we think slavery js 


we can afford to let it alone where it is, becauy § 


that much is due to the necessity arising from it 
actual presence in the nation. (Italics supplied.) 


But the utility of such forbearance is no} 


enough, nor all the outer advantages that attend 


the strategy of containment. Creation of charac. F- 


ter is more important than the conveniences of 
men, even of the best men. And in this mystery 
of grace called “containment,” we find the basic 
recipe for sustaining and creating character. The 
surplusage of value which issues as character 


and it alone, can preserve the proper semblance § 


of amity in the face of cultural pluralism which 
freedom begets. If we can now make this plain, 


we have perhaps earned the right to excuse our f 


selves from further talk. 
IV. CHARACTER FROM CONTAINMENT 


Something happens to a man, positively a 
well as negatively, spiritually as well as pn- 
dentially, who allows his soul to become the 


battleground of the world of the powers. Th — 


negative precipitate of such action is clear; for 
he gets over the fever of fanaticism, by becom- 


ing voluntary host in thought to opposites o & 


action. He learns to lean from, rather than to 
yearn toward, the crowd; to support his ow 
weight—and, at length, the weight of weakly 
leaning brothers. Such a man exemplifies Emer- 
son’s noble saying: “It is easy in the world to 
live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in sol 
tude to live after our own; but the great mani 
he who, in the midst of the crowd, keeps with 
perfect sweetness the independence of solitude’ 

Something deeply spiritual happens to a ma 
who thus learns to contain his ideal impetuosity. 
He loses his innocence, which never was 3 
grown-up virtue, and takes on a maturity o 
canniness that is yet lacking in guile. “What! 
deal with,” said Lincoln, “is too vast for malice: 
Such a man develops the magnanimity of respect 
for opponents who but play from their vantage 
the role he plays from his. 


To honor while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes. 


There is a mellowness about one who has come 
(Concluded on page 92) 
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Youth’s Lost Liberalism 





During the last eight years American youth, the traditional source of liberal- 
ism, has been going conservative. Unless this trend is reversed, the result will 
be a fatal uniformity of thought and action. Education on all levels can help re- 
verse the trend by creating an idealistic and receptive atmosphere more con- 


ducive to the breeding of young liberals. 





an article entitled, “This Is the Age of 
Sloppiness,” in which I dealt with a lost 
| heritage of adults, namely, the lost heritage of 
» pride in work. This morning,’ however, I would 
' like to discuss a lost heritage of young people, 
especially college students. 
To introduce you to this lost heritage, I must 
go back to May 9, 1951. On that date, the Han- 
over College student body held a mock election 
to determine its choice for the Presidency of the 
» United States. There was an election parade to 
» nearby Madison, replete with fire engines, fire- 
' crackers, motorcycle escort, beautiful girls wav- 
ing “We want Ike!” banners, and, of course, the 
inevitable cream-colored convertibles (without 
which a student can no longer be fashionable). 
After this celebration, Hanover’s student politici- 
cians went into solemn conclave. Eventually they 
emerged to announce proudly that their choice 
for the highest office in the land was none other 
than the impeccably distinguished Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio! 


; [° January Pat Deira Kappan published 
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' Youth No Time for Conservatism 


I was astonished at this choice. I was even 
» more dismayed next morning to read in the 
| Newspapers that Earlham and Purdue and sev- 
} eral other colleges had also “gone for Taft.” My 
| dismay was not inspired by any antipathy for the 
| late Senator from Ohio (whom I have always ad- 
» mired), but rather by the common knowledge 





} LELAND MILES is head, Department of English, 
) Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. This ts the sec- 
ond of two articles describing important heritages in 
American life, and whose loss Dr. Miles believes to 
be currently threatened. 


By LELAND MILES 


that Robert Taft was admittedly and proudly a 
“conservative.” Nor is this last remark made with 
any derogatory intention. After all, what is a true 
conservative? He is a man who rightly empha- 
sizes the importance of the past; who rightly 
cautions us not to go off half-cocked on half- 
baked schemes of reform; who rightly warns us 
of the importance of conforming to the will of 
the majority, in order that anarchy may be avoid- 
ed. Surely these are invaluable services to the 
national community! 


Need Liberals to Maintain Balance 


What I am objecting to is not conservatives 
as such, but rather young conservatives. For I re- 
gard the trend of American youth toward con- 
servatism—a trend which has been accelerating 
since 1946—as a tendency almost as dangerous 
to the country as if all youth were to join up to- 
morrow with the Fascist party. After all, the 
greatness of our country has always depended 
on the fact that we have had in our midst an ap- 
proximately equal number of good conservatives 
and good liberals. 

Without conservatives, we might more than 
once in our past history have plunged into chaos. 
Without liberals, we might more than once have 
lost the opportunity for intellectual and social 
progress. It is because we have had both of these 
great forces complementing one another, that our 
Ship of State has moved ahead on keel into our 
position of world leadership, dubious though it 
be. Yet, sometimes I wake up sweating from a 
horrible dream in which I see the Ship of State 
bowling merrily along, on keel, young liberals 








1 This article, in substantially the same form, was delivered 
as a convocation address before the student bodies of Centre, 
Eastern Kentucky, and Kentucky State Colleges during April, 
1954, and at Berea College in September. 
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along the left rail and older conservatives on the 
right. Then suddenly, in this nightmare, the 
young liberals leave the left side of the Ship and 
run over to join the older conservatives on the 
right railing. Disaster follows. A ship cannot sail 
along very well with everybody standing on the 
right side. So the Ship sinks and all the passen- 
gers become sodden corpses in Davy Jones’s 
Locker. Or, to put it in less figurative and more 
somber language: Young people have always 
been the traditional wellspring of liberalism in 
America. If this fountainhead dries up, then our 
spiritual climate will be off keel, off balance, and 
this in turn will prove fatal not only to our pow- 
er as a leader of the free world but even to our 
vitality and creativity as a nation. 


No Group Can Live by Itself 

You have every right to say, at this point, that 
I have scarcely given enough evidence to estab- 
lish the fact that you really are becoming fuddy- 
duddies before your time. Therefore let me de- 
fine the word “liberal” in certain concrete and 
specific ways, and then let us see how well you 
have lived up to the definition since 1946. There 
exist many contradictory definitions of this trou- 
blesome word. Most of them fail to take into 
account the historical derivation of the term, 
which comes from the Latin liber, meaning 
“free.” Hence I would choose to define a liberal 
as “one who is free.” The question is, of course, 
“Free from what?” 

On the political level, the liberal is one who is 
free from local prejudice, free from provincial- 
ism—one who has, that is to say, the internation- 
al viewpoint. Politically speaking, liberalism 
means a recognition of the fact that we live not 
only in the Age of Carelessness but also in the 
Age of Airplanes, when people who know noth- 
ing about skyships accept them as a common 
means of transportation. Harvey Furbay of TWA 
tells of a woman who thought a “tail wind” was 
a fanlike machine mounted in the rear of the 
plane, and that all should have them! 

In an age when passengers can be ignorant of 
meteorological phenomena and yet accept air- 
planes as safe and convenient transportation, the 
liberal realizes that the concept of the nation- 
state is absurdly out of date. For after all, what 
is a nation? It is a group of people who can live 
by themselves. But today there is no group of 
people who can live by themselves. The strato- 
cruiser has brought everyone within thirty-six 
hours or less of everyone else. You can step into 
a stratocruiser and be interviewing the High 
Lama in Tibet in thirty-six hours—if you can get 
an appointment. Or a Russian bombardier can 
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climb into a bomber in Moscow and be raining 
death on New York or Philadelphia in even les; 

The above circumstances are regarded by the 
liberal as sufficient justification for believing fer. 
vently in some sort of world federation not only 
as an idealistic theory but as an ultimately jp. 
evitable fact by virtue of sheer political evoly. 
tion. He believes that the basic political ques. 
tion of our time is not, “Do we want a world 
state?” (because we are going to get a world 
state whether we want one or not), but rather: § 
“What kind of world state do we want?” The lib. 
eral believes that the only way to fashion 
Christian and democratic world organization js 
for him and others like him to cross the oceans 
into Europe and Asia, listen sympathetically to 
the problems of other lands, and convince other 
nationalities, through his modest speech and dig. 
nified behavior, that Americans are by and large 
not big-mouthed owners of Cadillacs and blue 
marble bathtubs. 


Little Desire to Travel Abroad 

How well are students living up to this defini- 
tion of political liberalism? Recently I took an 
informal poll of Hanover freshmen. I selected 
freshmen deliberately because, as you know, they 
are the most naive and idealistic of college stu. 
dents (though it is necessary to admit that they 
become increasingly contaminated with upper- 
class boredom as the year wears on). Even 
among these most idealistic of college students, | 
found that 40 per cent did not approve the world 
state concept, and 80 per cent believed that such 
an international organization had no chance of 
ever coming into being. 

Is this attitude simply a weird phenomenon 
peculiar to the Hanover campus? Not according 
to the Purdue Opinion Poll, which revealed in 
February, 1952, that one third of 15,000 high 
school students interviewed had objected to fl- 
ing the UN flag above the American. Not if there 
is any correlation between students’ world views 
and their desire for world travel. For example, 
note the passenger statistics of the 1953 sailings 
sponsored by the Council on Student Travel: The 
Norwegian Skaubryn, departing from Montreal 
on June 24, sailed with 150 empty berths; the 
Arosa Kulm departed July 4 from Quebec, with 
250 empty berths; and the Swedish Anna Salen 
(June 16 from Montreal) carried 450 students 
despite a capacity for more than twice that num 
ber. I calculate this as a total deficit of 900 emp- 
ty berths, a deficit of 900 ambassadors of good 
will. Such figures are scarcely indicative of wild: 
ly enthusiastic internationalism. 

You will object to the above evidence. You 
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will say, first of all, that you didn’t know about 
the Council on Student Travel. But if you had 
really been interested in international under- 
standing, you would have made investigations 
leading to information about the Council, just as 
you have discovered the locations of good danc- 
ing places and night clubs away from campus 
and yet not too far away (female curfew being 
what it is). Your other objection will be that you 
don’t have the money to go abroad. My answer 
is that most of you, and especially the men, can 
earn perhaps twice as much in a single summer 
as is needed to go abroad the following year. 
The day when foreign travel was restricted to 
the Vanderbilts is at an end. 

In all fairness, it must be conceded that liber- 
' alism is something more than a political term. It 

has potent meaning also on the psychological 
level. Keeping in mind the Latin root liber, 
meaning “free,” we might define psychological 


liberalism as freedom from fear of the future; 
that is to say, an acrobatic sense of daring, an 
Elizabethan spirit of adventure like that of the 
seadogs Drake and Hawkins. By “daring” I mean 
something more profound than panty raids. I 
mean an attitude which is the very opposite of a 
yearning for security. And I fear that it is pre- 


cisely this passionate yearning for security which 
grievously afflicts your souls. 


Safe, Sure Jobs Wanted 


Last year one of my freshmen advisees got 
“pinned” six weeks after he had started his col- 
lege career. By “pinned” you understand that he 
gave his high school fraternity pin to a girl; she 
wore it on her sweater, and that signified that 
they were “going steady” and even presumably 
engaged to be married. I called the boy into my 
office. “I hear you're pinned,” I said. Student: 
(with proud grin) “Yep!” “Don’t you think 
youre being a bit premature?” I queried. “Don’t 
you want to look over the field, keep the girls 
guessing, as your dad once did?” Student (with 
) look of utter incredulity at my ignorance and 
only partially successful in hiding his amaze- 
ment upon discovering this gap in my social 
knowledge): “Holy smoke, NO; nowadays a 
guy's gotta have security!” 

Imagine a freshman six weeks on a campus 
talking about security! Yet “security” is the theme 
song of most of the students who come into my 
office to discuss their future vocations. For ex- 
ample, I say to some of my men: “Say, how'd you 
like to fly?” “Fly?” they mutter, as if they surely 
} have misunderstood me. “Yeah, fly,” I repeat. 
“You know—Air Force, wild blue yonder r, all that 
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sort of thing?” As they comprehend my mean- 
ing, a look of panic and indignation spreads 
across their countenances: “Me? Fly? You crazy, 
man? I keep my feet right here (this last with 
vehement gestures in the direction of the office 
floor) on the ground!” Now this is a strange 
turn of affairs. During and before the second 
world war, almost all young men aspired to fly. 
The youngsters were few and far between who 
did not dream of themselves as Spencer Tracys 
in P-38’s, cooll, shooting down Messerschmitts 
and eventually themselves going down in a 
martyred halo of flame. Yet today nobody wants 
military flying. Last year the Air Force made 
four attempts to open a navigation school. On 
each occasion the faculty and equipment were 
ready. The only difficulty was, no students 
showed up! 


The Twilight of Selling 


Flying is not the only adventuresome vocation 
which has suddenly become unpopular. Another 
is the salesman on commission. Fifteen years ago 
most high school and many college graduates 
viewed this vocation with the same esteem that 
Mark Twain had for Mississippi riverboat pilot- 
ing—namely, as the pinnacle of success and re- 
nown. Yet today, if we can believe the testimony 
of placement directors throughout the nation, it 
is difficult to find a student who feels the least 
shiver of excitement at the thought of becoming 
a high-pressure door-to-door man. The result of 
this attitude is that the commission salesman is 
virtually extinct. He is fading into American folk- 
lore. There remain, of course, a few die-hard 
brush salesmen. They are a pathetic and plucky 
little band, fighting valiantly to forestall the in- 
evitable oblivion of a once glorious profession. 
They remind me very much of the rear guard 
in the Song of Roland. But by and large there 
just aren’t many high-pressure men around any 
more like—well, like my Uncle Alvin. 


With Elizabethan Spirit of Adventure 


My Uncle Alvin sold sweepers in the 1930's. 
He had two techniques. Technique A: Ring 
doorbell. When housewife comes to door, do not 
smile or say good morning. Brush by wife carry- 
ing bucket of dirt. Dump bucket of dirt on sofa, 
then clean with sweeper—while wife phones for 
riot squad! Technique B was a slight variation: 
Ring doorbell. When housewife comes to door, 
do not smile or say good morning. Brush by wife, 
carrying empty bucket. Clean sofa with sweeper, 
dump dirt into bucket, point to bucket, smile, 
and say to housewife: “Do you like to live in 
filth like that?” If she smiles, shrugs her shoul- 
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ders, and says, “Well, I don’t mind,” then you 
shrug your shoulders and say, “Well, in that case, 
I don’t mind either,” dump dirt back on the sofa, 
and walk out! My Uncle Alvin got into trouble 
using these techniques. He got a black eye oc- 
casionally when a husband was home unexpect- 
edly. Once, it is rumored (though my family 
refuses verification) he spent a night in the 
hoosegow. Nevertheless, he was, in 1936, the 
number one X-brand sweeper salesman in the 
United States. 

There was a time when I was somewhat 
ashamed of my Uncle Alvin. Whenever anybody 
else was around, I would call him plain “Alvin,” 
so they wouldn’t know he was related to me. 
But the next time I see him, I’m going to call 
him Uncle Alvin again, because I see in him now 
a symbol of a time when young people were able 
to select and conduct their vocations with an 
Elizabethan spirit of adventure, as I think you 
will agree he did. 


Religious Liberalism Needed, Too 


I have not yet touched on the most important 
aspect of liberalism, namely, liberalism on its 
religious level. Once again keeping in mind the 
Latin root liber, we might define religious liberal- 
ism as freedom from social pressure and mass 
opinion. This means a refusal to retreat from the 
principles of the New Testament, regardless of 
how many people are made angry, and regard- 
less of the consequences to one’s self. The re- 
ligious liberal is a nonconforming mob-defier. 

As late as 1946, it was possible to find this 
New Testament brand of mob-defiance among 
college students. In that year, a little band of 
Greek-letter men decided that they were fed up 
with false brotherhoods of white bodies. They 
decided they wanted a genuine brotherhood of 
colorless spirits. By bringing a Negro into their 
chapter, they repudiated the official policy of 
their national officers, who retaliated by reducing 
them to the status of a local, isolated, fraternal 
group. Unfortunately, this courageous action by 
a few fraternity boys at Amherst is not the most 
significant Greek-letter action in the last eight 
years. Vastly more significant is the recent nation- 
wide vote conducted by what is probably our 
best known national social fraternity—a vote in- 
volving not twenty or thirty youths but rather 
thousands of male students in every geographical 
section of the country. The vote was to decide 
whether this fraternity’s white color bar should 
be retained or deleted from its eligibility re- 
quirements. According to one of the most promi- 
nent elder men advising this organization, only 
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two chapters in the nation had a majority voting 
to abandon the color bar, and in those two chap. 
ters the majority was a slim one. In simple terms 
this means that thousands of Greek-letter youth; 
voted on the conservative side of the racial issye 









Better Than Dewey and Kefauver 


What baffles me about this vote is that the — 
symbol of this particular fraternity is also the F 
symbol of Christianity. Yet certainly the original 
bearer of that Cross did not share the conserva. 
tive views of those who have appropriated Hi 
symbol. Certainly the only label that we ca 
apply accurately to the attitudes and activitig 
of Christ is the adjective “liberal.” Never before 
nor since has there been a man who was as will. 
ing to stand on principle regardless of the conse. 
quences to himself, and regardless of how many §_ 
people were made angry. Christ never stopped f- 
to consider whether an action might get hin 
emotionally disturbed, so that his stomach would 
be upset and he would be unable to eat. He did 
not wait to see whether a majority of people o 
the campus favored cleansing the temple. He 
simply went down and cleaned house. It was 
the most thorough vice raid in history. t 

Where is the student today who is willing to F 
imitate this nonconforming mob-defiance of 
Christ? According to the Purdue Opinion Poll re 
ferred to earlier, many American youths are a F~ 
ready in the ranks of the meek conformers: one F 
fourth of you, for example, would prohibit the 
right of some groups to assemble peaceably; one 
third of you believe that a foreigner visiting this 
country should not be allowed to criticize ow 
government; and, if this Purdue Poll based 
answers from 15,000 young people is an accurate 5 
criterion, more than half of you have already 
acquiesced in the theory that police should have 
the right to censor and ban books and movies 
when they see fit. 


Today’s Youth Anxious to Conform 


This youthful anxiety to conform at any cost i 
reflected in a recent Hanover incident which, 0 
the surface, might seem to illustrate a sense 
daring and nonconformity. The incident 0 
curred because Hanover finally won a basket F- 
ball game. In fact, we defeated Indiana Central, 
which at that time was unbeaten and leading 
the league. The students immediately went into 
a species of mass hysteria. Among other things 
they decided to conduct a mass class-cuttins 
spree. Among those who did not attend one dF 
my lectures was a girl who came to me somewhitt 
later with this explanation: “You see,” she said 
smiling sweetly, “I really wanted to come t— 
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class, but my sorority voted against attending, 
so what could I do?” 

Because I believe this girl is representative of 
American college students, I am willing to sub- 
mit the thesis that college students are in the 
process of losing that heritage of mob-defying 
nonconformity handed down to them by the 
first great young liberal, Christ himself. More- 
over, I discover that most students are willing to 
admit this gradual loss—some cheerfully, and 
then again, some not so cheerfully. There was, 
for example, the student who got over-saturated 
with my remarks on the necessity of bucking so- 
cial pressure, and blurted out, right in the middle 
of class: “That’s the bunk!” I was most irritated, 
and reared back to deliver a verbal cannonade, 
whereupon the student slipped in a few more 
words which took all the wind out of my sails: 
“And you know it,” he added, “because look 
what happened to Williams!” 


Living in a Gestapo Atmosphere 

In 1952, the Bollingen Prize-winning poet Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams delivered an address be- 
fore the Hanover student body in which he was 
incorrectly interpreted as making remarks detri- 
mental to Shakespeare. Within a few months 
thereafter he had been attacked by the Ameri- 
can Legion Magazine and Fulton Lewis, Jr., as 
a communist sympathizer, had been relieved of 
his honorary post as Consultant in Poetry for the 
Library of Congress, and had been placed under 
investigation by the FBI—for as everyone knows, 
criticizing Shakespeare makes one a member of 
‘left wing culture,” which is practically the same 
as being a communist. This incident made a 
vivid impression on Hanover students. In the 
words of a lad in remedial English, it shows that 
“it don't pay to stick your neck out”; in the words 
of another, that “if you don’t go along with the 
mob, then brother, you’ve had it!” And in the 
words of a third student, a quiet and mature girl, 
the Williams case demonstrates that “we live in 
a Gestapo atmosphere” —an atmosphere in which 
there may be swift reprisal for even the mildest 
deviation from orthodoxy, and in which, there- 
fore, one soon discovers that the best way to a 
happy life is not only outwardly to express popu- 
lar views, but even ultimately to believe inter- 
nally that popular views are right. For nothing 
is more instinctively wearying or distasteful to 
the human soul than saying or writing one thing 
while actually believing another. 

For one thing, educational institutions of all 
varieties can and should stress, through class- 
room instruction and discussion, the vital impor- 
tance of ethical values. This would mean, on the 
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secondary level, an abandonment of the current 
“no rewards or punishment” system, which in- 
evitably prompts a child to believe that there is 
little ethical distinction between donating a 
Christmas basket and putting a tack on grand- 
mother’s chair. Belief in a noble code of conduct 
is the foundation of idealism, and idealism—one 
might even say a certain impractical, uncom- 
promising idealism—is the inspiration for the 
fervently crusading young liberal, for the Shel- 
leys with “passion for reforming the world.” 


Starboard View Not for Youth 


Even more important, high schools and col- 
leges can deliberately promote, on their respec- 
tive campuses, the highest possible degree of 
discussion on so-called “controversial” subjects 
(for example, sex, socialized medicine, race rela- 
tions, labor-industry cooperation, United Na- 
tions ) as well as the most extensive possible nur- 
turing, protection, and encouraging of unpopular 
and unusual viewpoints. To this end every col- 
lege in the land, regardless of religious or politi- 
cal affiliation, should rest unsatisfied unless or 
until it possesses, on its teaching staff, for exam- 
ple, at least one Jew, one Roman Catholic, one 
Humanist, Socialist, Unitarian. Only in some 
such manner can a college justify it: existence. 
Only in this way can a college set flowing, in 
Matthew Arnold’s words, that exciting and stimu- 
lating “current of fresh and new ideas” so exalted 
by Newman in his Idea of a University. And if 
this supercharged “current” subverts a student 
or two, so much the better! For after all, what 
is a college, if it is not an institution for the 
wholesome subversion of young people, in order 
that they might learn to think rather than pas- 
sively accept what they are told? 

By no means, though, would I suggest that 
the younger generation is irretrievably lost. 
There are signs of hope. I note with joy, for 
example, the student formation of the anti-to- 
talitarian “Robin Hood’s Merry Men” at Indiana 
University, and the announcement from the 
Council on Student Travel that all berths for its 
1954 summer sailings are filled, with a waiting 
list swelling daily. Is it possible that you have 
learned somehow, via the grapevine, that the 
view from the starboard side of the Ship of State 
is not too attractive to anyone under 25? Is it 
possible, after taking substantial strides toward 
the right, that you are now pausing uncertainly? 
Is it possible that you might even, in time, move 
back to the left railing again? I hope so, because 
the deck is already slanting dangerously. I would 
prefer to see the ship on even keel again. I think 
that would be good. 








THE NEW HEROISM 
(Concluded from page 86) 


to dependable commitment through choice of 
options at some stage of deliberation equally se- 
ductive, or equally repulsive. In deference to the 
temporal flow and to social interdependence, he 
who takes up in himself the dark conflicts of 
creed and the harsh incidence of conflicting 
powers emerges, if he manages to emerge, him- 
self a brighter and a sweeter soul. 

Lincoln made himself such an advance battle- 
field as touching slavery in the war between the 
states. “If all earthly power were given me,” 
said he of the institution, “I should not know 
what to do about it.” “The southerners,” said he, 
“are just what we would be in their situation. If 
slavery did not now exist among them, they 
would not introduce it. If it did now exist among 
us, we should not instantly give it up.” I have 
elsewhere written in honor of this ideal-contain- 
ing man, this secular saint of our national life, 
that Lincoln, 
hid his bitterness in laughter, fed his sympathy on 
solitude, and met recurring disaster with whimsicali- 
ty, to mufHle the murmur of a bleeding heart. Out of 
the tragic sense of life, he pitied where others 
blamed, bowed his own shoulders with the woes of 
the weak, enduring humanely his little day of chance 
power, and won through death what life does not 
often bestow upon such political souls—lasting peace 
and everlasting glory. 


The man who has learned thus to exemplify 
the heroism of containment, on each receding 
wave of honest effort at action, has promoted 
himself to membership in a Choir Invisible of 
the heroic living and the immortal dead. I would 
like to be able to assimilate your future as 
“Texas” men to this type of character attributed 
to Cambridge men by an Englishman from Cam- 
bridge, Lowes Dickinson: 


There is, I think, a certain type, rare, like all 
good things, which seems to me associated in some 
peculiar way with my alma mater. . . . It is a type 
unworldly without being saintly, unambitious with- 
out being inactive, warmhearted without being sen- 
timental. Through good report and ill such men 
work on, following the light of truth as they see it; 
content to know what is knowable and to reserve 
judgment on what is not. The world could never be 
driven by such men, for the springs of action lie 
deep in ignorance and madness. But it is they who 
are the beacon in the tempest, and they are more, 
not less, needed now than ever before. 


The greatest honor, ladies and gentlemen, 
which I could pay you today upon this highly 
honorable occasion would be to dare to welcome 
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you to the goodly company of such self-cop. 
tained men and women, those whose heroism js 
not less of passion than of action. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Concluded from page 81) 


We taught our last “class” in 1922. Previous ex. 
perience in teaching foreign-born adults in eye. 
ning schools, illiterate soldiers in the AEF and, 
as the principal and entire faculty of a “one man 
high school,” five freshmen and sophomore pv. 
pils, had already laid the groundwork for further 
efforts in individual instruction. Following 1922 
came long administrative experience in indus. 
trial vocational training. Circumstances, there. 
fore, forced us early to recognize the range and 
extent of individual differences, both in native 
ability and in degrees of experience and prepara. 
tion for the subject matter at hand. 

We believe, therefore, that if audio-visual and 
other methods of mass instruction were used 
where fully applicable, it would be possible to 
put most of all other teaching on an individual 
basis, with almost inconceivable benefits in pupil 
morale and small, if any, increase in cost, per 
unit of learning, over present methods. One of 
the advantages in vocational education is the fact 
that it is quite possible, through job analysis, to 
determine rather exactly what shall be taught 
A series of curricular experiences, therefore, can 
be easily devised, to which each student or ap- 
prentice is exposed. Careful periodical testing 
and performance on the job makes evaluation of 
the program relatively easy. 

The problem is somewhat more difficult, but 
by no means impossible, in general education, 
and in comparing costs we must realize that 
when instruction is individual, it is possible to 
calculate costs on the basis of amount learned 
and not on the basis of time spent “in grade.” 

The above is a somewhat circuitous and per 
haps unrelated introduction to the review 
Free and Unequal which appears in this issue. 
Among all kinds of individual differences, those 
stemming from biology must be given high rank. 
We have often said that the school administrator 
should be as familiar with the physiological and 
biological make-up of children as is the general 
physician; and teachers should be at least 4 
familiar with them as nurses. We believe the ev: 
dence presented by Dr. Williams in his current 
book will substantiate this point of view and 
incidentally indicate how far short the average 
educator and teacher falls in reaching this stan¢: 
ard. Free and Unequal is not a finished work but 
it will well repay any educator who reads it. 
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Reviewed here is a biochemist’s thoughts on individual 


differences as stated in his book — 


Free and Unequal 





By THOMAS D. HORN, Reviewer 


T IS HIGHLY encouraging to have an eminent 
scientist concern himself with individual dif- 
ferences and their implications for living and 

for education. It is Professor Williams’ hope 
that the ideas set forth in his book, Free and 
Unequal, will “prove potent and stimulating if 
not revolutionary.” It is this reviewer's hope 
that he has not distorted Professor Williams’ 
interesting presentation of provocative ideas. 

The problem, as Williams sees it, is “. . . wheth- 
er or not heredity is worthy of consideration as 
a practical and fundamental social factor.” He 
points out the same problem that Terman, Stod- 
dard, and others fought many a battle over in 
the nature-nuture controversy.” “In biology it is 
never heredity versus environment or nature 
versus nurture; these factors always work to- 
gether.” The major hypothesis of the book is that 
individual differences due to heredity have not 
been sufficiently taken into account in education 
and daily living. 

It is probably true that “the study of heredity 
as it relates directly to the problems of humanity 
has been limited largely to the medical field,” 
but related problems, such as mental traits, have 
received attention from such men as Galton,’ 
Stern,* and Terman.° 

Professor Williams begins his book with strong 
reactions against those persons, including edu- 
cators, who (if some actually do exist) accept 
the doctrine of uniformity in individuals. “. . . it 
is also true that the uniformity idea in its boldest 
form is not usually actively promulgated; it is 
more often tacitly assumed to be acceptable and 
true; at least activities are carried on as if it were 
true and the allowances that should be made for 
the fact of human variation are not made.” This 
last is all too true. 

“Are newborn babies essentially uniform prod- 
ucts? One variant of the doctrine, not openly 
avowed but to be inferred from the current 





THOMAS D. HORN (Epsilon 922) is associate pro- 


fessor of education, College of Education, University 
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writings, admits that babies as born do differ 
somewhat from each other, but they are 
sufficiently adaptable so they can be made uni- 
form by cultural influences.” 


A Better Basis for Freedom 


We should, Dr. Williams believes, consider 
these fundamental questions: “Can human be- 
ings be educated to be regimented by any agen- 
cy—industry, the state, or any other—or are they 
by nature each one distinctive, thus requiring 
liberty to develop, each in his own individual 
way? Is there any better basis for promoting our 
freedom than by understanding the differences 
between man? 

“If the differences which exist between us at 
birth are unimportant or easily expunged, we 
may say for practical purposes that we are uni- 
form. But if the differences are important in any 
way, the uniformity idea collapses.” 

He goes on, “Further, if we conclude that ba- 
bies differ from each other only in inconse- 
quential ways, we are forced to accept another 
corollary: One baby could be substituted for an- 
other without substantial loss, and there is no 
consequential basis for regarding the life of any 
one child as distinctly valuable. 

“There is no middle ground; distinctiveness, 
individual worth, and freedom rise or fall to- 
gether. ... We must deal with humanity as it is, 
and this includes its tremendous variability. 

“If men and women were the products of an 
assembly-line creation, the state or any other 
agency could successfully tell them what they 
are to hear, to read, to say, to do, to worship, to 
think . . . forcing people into a common pattern 


1Dr. Roger J. Williams, author of Free and Unequal, is Dis- 
tinguished Professor of Chemistry; Director, Biochemical In- 
stitute; and Director, Metabolic Research Laboratory, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. His book, Free and Unequal, 
may be obtained from The University of Texas Press, Austin, 
Texas. 

2 National Society for the Study of Education. /ntelligence: 
Its Nature and Nurture. Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill.: 1940. 

3 Francis Galton. Inquiries into Human Faculty and Its De- 
velopment, New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1883. 

4 William Stern. Differentielle Psychologie, Leipzig: Third Edi- 
tion, J. A. Barth, 1921. 

51. M. Terman. The Measurement of Intelligence, New York: 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1916. 
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has always resulted only in the one cry that does 
seem universal to men: ‘Freedom!’” 


A Pandora’s Box of Troubles 


Dr. Williams points out that: “Those in the 
Soviet Union, however, who profess to be fol- 
lowers of Marx (and they are followers only in 
a limited way) have virtually destroyed the 
science of genetics within their borders and have 
become out-and-out environmentalists. . . . Vavi- 
lov and other famous geneticists who stood by 
their findings have been liquidated, and Lysenko, 
who has become a propagandist for environmen- 
talism, has been elevated to leadership*® . . . if 
the importance of human differences were to be 
stressed, a Pandora’s box of troubles for their 
(the Soviet) regime would be opened, leading 
to inevitable downfall. 

“Ignoring the facts of human variability, we 
have talked far too glibly about man, an abstrac- 
tion that implies uniformity, and have under- 
stood, and sought to understand, far too little 
about men.” Another way of saying this is Presi- 
dent Hancher’s remark that we have dealt in 
terms of the common man for so long that we 
have not concerned ourselves sufficiently with 
the uncommon man.’ 

“... the ‘free and equal’ phrase in the Dec- 
laration of Independence was an unfortunate 
paraphrase of . . . the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
antedating the Declaration by about three weeks. 
In the earlier document the statement reads, ‘all 
men are by nature equally free and independent.’ 
In other words, men can be equally free without 
being uniform... .” 


Should Be “Free and Independent” 


Professor Williams further states that, “Biolo- 
gy completely vindicates the idea which was 
back of the pronouncement in the Virginia Bill 
of Rights: ‘All men are by nature equally free 
and independent.’ Biology reveals no ‘right’ of 
kings to govern, no ‘royal blood.’ There is no 
genetic advantage in being born under affluent 
circumstances. Human worth and even potential 
greatness may appear anywhere. . . . Actually 
human worth resides not only in those whom 
we regard as great, but in all of us, and we 
should provide an environment which will give 
everyone an equal chance to develop his poten- 
tialities in the best way suited to him individu- 
ally... . the idea of freedom arose directly out 
of this human variability. If we were all alike 
there would seem to be no reason for wanting 

6 Even Lysenko, apparently, is now in the process of liquida- 
tion, so the current status of Russian geneticists is not clear. 


tT President Virgil A. Hancher. State University of Iowa, Hon- 
ors Day address, June, 1946. 
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freedom: ‘living my own life’ would be an empty 
meaningless expression. True, we are alike a 
human beings, and have a common role to play 


in the world, but among the infinite number of | 


way to play the role we crave the liberty of ow 
own choices. 

“... to me the facts of human variability, a; 
I have seen them, constitute a firm foundatioy 
for our conceived ideal of democracy. . . . I be. 
lieve these ideals came into being because peo. 
ple are what they are—creatures possessing high 
variability. .. . 

“As biological specimens, human beings are 
closely related physically, as is well known, t 
other mammals, and much that we know about 
the human body we have learned indirectly by 
studying experimental animals. . . . Human be. 
ings represent the highest form of life, since 
they possess the inherent attributes of all the 
lower forms, plus attributes of their own which 
transcend those exhibited by animals. 

“Just as animals are more and more comple 
the higher they are in the biological scale, s 
we find that individuality, a matter with whic 
we are greatly concerned, is progressively more 
highly developed as the scale ascends.” 
















Highest Individualization Reached in Man 


Quoted by Williams, Loeb says, “We find, 
phylogenetically, a progressively increasing con- 
plexity in the activities of organisms and increas 
ing differences between members of the same 
species, an increasing individualization which 
reaches its highest development in man.” ( Italics 
are Professor Williams’. ) 

Williams continues, “The gap between higher 
animals and men surely is in the direction of 
more individuality, not less. Much biological evi- 
dence can be cited to support this conclusion 
. . . The ways in which human beings exhibit 
marked individuality are literally so numerouw 
as to be overwhelming. (See: Roger J. Williams 
The Human Frontier, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company, 1946.) 


Infinite Variables 


“Individuals differ from each other even in the 
minutest details of anatomy and body chemistry 
and physics: finger and toe prints; microscopi¢ 
texture of the hair, . . . thickness of skin, it 
color, its tendency to blister; distribution o 
nerve endings on the surface of the body; siz 
and shape of ears, of ear canals, of semicircular 
canals .. . exact number of muscles in the body 

. rate of clotting of blood—and so on almos 
ad infinitum.” 

Also, “From the standpoint of biology it ap 
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pears entirely reasonable to suppose that dom- 
inating tendencies in human beings, which are 
often very difficult to train into people or to 
train out, are determined in part by innate dif- 
ferences in their endocrine systems.” 

Our individuality is continually stressed by 
Professor Williams. “Biology, with variability as 
its cornerstone, confers on every human indi- 
vidual a unique set of attributes which gives 
him a dignity which he could not otherwise 
possess. Every newborn baby is an unknown 
quantity so far as potentialities are concerned 
because there are many thousands of unknown 
interrelated genes and gene patterns which con- 
tribute to his make-up. As a result of nature 
and nurture the newborn infant may become one 
of the greatest men or women ever to have 


: lived. In every case he or she has the making of 


a distinctive individual. In some cases the dis- 
tinctiveness will be far more prominent and ob- 
vious than in others. Failure to achieve success 
in one type of activity need not destroy morale. 

“One answer to Theophrastus’ question 
(‘... why it is that we Greeks are not all one 
in character, for we have the same climate 
throughout the country and our people enjoy 


' the same education.’) is now obvious. Contrib- 








uting to the make-up of every Greek was not 
only the climate and the education but also the 
genetic make-up of each distinctive member of 
his society.” 

Dr. Williams calls attention to many items in- 
volving tasting, smelling, motor activities (both 
voluntary and involuntary), and electrical po- 
tential patterns, all of which are distinctive for 
each individual. These separate items are often 
highly individual, not only because they are 
built upon distinctive individual anatomical and 
neurological bases, but also because of the dis- 
tinctive environmental influences which come 
into each life. 

“The sum total of all of these items, as they 
relate to a particular individual, constitute a 
distinctive pattern, which in a sense is a signa- 
ture for that individual.” 

Distinctive “Signatures” in Individuals 

Distinctive differences between individuals, 
called “signatures,” are noted in handwriting, 
finger tremors, breathing patterns, heart action, 
brain waves, voice, gross signatures (such as 
whenever a person walks, runs, drives, dances, 
or swings a golf club or baseball bat), body tem- 
perature, sleep patterns, thinking, and wanting. 

“There has been a tendency to admit that 
‘there is no accounting for tastes’ and let the 
matter rest. The study of ‘taste’ sensations is 
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complicated in many ways.” One such complica- 
tion is “that many of the sensations which we 
commonly ascribe to taste are actually sensations 
of smell. Another complication is the wide varia- 
tion between individuals with respect to how 
things taste and how much it takes to elicit the 
sensation. A third is illustrated by the fact that 
the sense of smell (often confused with taste) 
varies in the same individual from hour to hour 
... it has been reported that there is a good cor- 
relation between how hungry a person is and 
how acute his sense of smell is. 

“The fact that many taste sensitivities are in- 
herited does not mean that they remain constant 
throughout life or that they are unchanged by 
environmental influences. . . . Neither does the 
inheritance of taste sensitivities mean that tastes 
cannot be acquired or that associations have 
nothing to do with their development.” 


Ignorant of Diversity in Tastes 


The effect of ignoring individual differences is 
further illustrated by Williams. “It is an unfortu- 
nate fact of more than passing significance that 
people in general—‘educated’ or not—are ignor- 
ant about the diversity of tastes. This causes 
them to be dogmatic and certain about the va- 
lidity of their own. These observations apply not 
only to tastes in the narrower sense .. . but also 
to tastes in literature, music, art, etc. 

“Must we continue to propagate our trouble- 
making ignorance about the simple facts of hu- 
man existence, or should we make an heroic at- 
tempt to get really acquainted? Our progress in 
learning how to work together will depend large- 
ly upon the answer.” 

In comparing the brains of a newborn child 
and a newborn rat, Dr. Williams says, “The brain 
of the child becomes the thinking apparatus of 
an intellectual giant, comparatively speaking, 
while the brain of the rat becomes at maturity 
simply the brain of a mature rat.” Although Dr. 
Williams refers to the “blank brain of the child,” 
he is concerned with the attributes of inheritable 
qualities before postnatal environmental influ- 
ences take effect rather than affirming Locke’s 
doctrine of tabula rasa or an old emphasis on in- 
stinct arising from the Darwinian theory. 

Professor Williams reacts strongly against the 
“ ... idea rather widely held . . . that normal 
babies and children vary slightly in intelligence, 
but that even this is not fixed—that is, supposed- 
ly a limited supply of intelligence can be some- 
what augmented by training and education.” 
However, this appears to be something of a 
straw man in view of the literature concerned 
with the distribution of intelligence and the 
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variability of measurable intelligence over a 
period of years.*:® At the same time, Professor 
Williams’ reminder of the distinctiveness of each 
individual—his brain, and his intellectual de- 
velopment—is a helpful one. The pitfall of gen- 
eralizing “the child” may be avoided by recog- 
nizing that “ .. . each (child) has a character- 
istic mental make-up and temperament.” 


Reinforcing Evidence 


It is a thrilling experience for any educator 
who has fought for the recognition of individual 
differences to have an outstanding biochemist 
provide such reinforcing evidence. In the bio- 
chemist’s own words, “The conclusion appears 
clear although probably, to some, startling: 
Every newborn baby has a distinctive and com- 
plex pattern of inborn mental capacities. Each 
item in this pattern is derived from his human 
forbears, but the pattern with its interactions is 
unique.” The reviewer suspects that few educa- 
tors will be startled particularly by the preced- 
ing statement. 

Therefore, “.. . if education is to perform the 
wonders of which it is capable, it must work in 
line with the inborn capacities of the people to 
be educated.” But “nature” is not all. Using mu- 
sic as an example, “. . . the chance of a great 
musician arising is much better if the father and 
mother are both good musicians—not only from 
the hereditary standpoint, but from the stand- 
point of training. . . . Inborn differences must be 
taken into account, and we must know more 
about them before we can select the environmen- 
tal changes that will be effective. 

“Not only does the proper type of education 
(which takes individuality into account) have 
great potentialities it can prevent a tre- 
mendous amount of frustration in frazzled minds 
. . . frazzled because they are not allowed to 
follow along the lines of their potentialities but 
instead are being forced into a crippling mold.” 

Perhaps the best description of one who was 
humbled by the recognition of different mental 
patterns is the quote attributed to Will Rogers, 
“We are all ignorant. We are just ignorant about 
different things.” 

An example of practical recognition of differ- 
ences is the problem of selling merchandise. It 
must be solved through recognition of the di- 
versity of want patterns, but it must also take 
into account common wants to determine wheth- 


8M. A. Merrill, quoted by Sidney L. Pressey and Francis P. 
Robinson. Psychology and the New Education, New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1944. p. 89. 

® Arnold H. Hilden. “A Longitudinal 
Development.”” The Journal of Psychology, 
187-214. 
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er a sufficient number of the population will buy 
a particular product. Educationally, the basic 
problems are similar. We must take into account 
the diversity of individual differences, but must 
also generalize sufficiently to be realistic in oy 
curricula and methods. It appears that Professo; 
Williams is objecting most strongly to overgep. 
eralization of individual differences by worker 
in education and the use of such nonexisting 
stereotypes as the “normal” and “average” child, 


OBJECTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Dr. Williams has some very definite objections 
to what he believes are present educational prac. 
tices as well as some specific recommendations, 


His objections are: 


1. Lack of recognition “that individual children 
have important inborn qualities which make them 
live in sensory worlds that are distinctive for each; 
that because of inherent patterns of intellectual po- 
tentials they do not think alike nor do they want alike, 

2. The point of view that “Nothing can be done 
about a child’s ancestry, but much can be done to 
develop his personality and life; therefore we wil 
assume that the necessary seed has been planted, 
and will carry on from this point.” This is actually 
another straw man, for almost all “educationalists’ 
would go right down the line with Professor Wil 
liams (as far as he goes) when he states that “f 
individual children are taken for what they indi- 
vidually are, much more can be done for their per. 
sonalities, since the basis of personality may be said 
to reside in the very fact of the inborn differences.” 
Of course, the importance of environmental infv- 
ences goes hand in hand with the inborn differences. 

3. Lip service to the recognition of individual 
differences, such as “Why are you making all this 
hullabaloo over something everyone agrees to? Ev- 
eryone knows that inheritance is of some impor- 
tance.” Here the objection stems from the use o 
“some” in regard to the importance of inborn dif 
ferences. Williams’ admonition that “we must als 
act as if we believe that inheritance is important 
and that the variations resulting from combined in- 
heritances are the key to understanding not only 
what a child is but what he may become,” is well 
taken. One merely has to visit any school system to 
see instances of differences between what is said and 
what is done. 

4. Belief in an assembly line doctrine of educi- 
tion. Such individuals as Franklin and Edison are 
used as examples of important men who evidenced 
little relish for the education they received. They 
didn’t “fit in.” Another example who immediately 
comes to mind is Winston Churchill. Would we 40 
better with these men today? Williams believes, “The 
answer is yes, but the results would still be far from 
satisfactory because we do not yet recognize as we 
should the importance of individuality. In our ta: 
ent scouting for brains, for example, we tend t 
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search out those who make the highest grades in all 
the subjects on the assumption that the lump of 
dough concept of intelligence holds. By such a pro- 
cedure we would not be able to spot Franklins, Lin- 
colns, and Edisons because each had a distinct men- 
tal pattern. . . . The fact that our schools have be- 
come almost universalized in their scope puts us at 
a disadvantage in dealing with highly exceptional 
individuals.” 

5. That which is stereotyped in our educational 
system: grades, degrees, promotion, recognition in 
general. ... “More difficulties have arisen in con- 
nection with school regimentation than we proba- 
bly realize juvenile delinquency and crime 
among the teenagers is . . . a terrific problem and 
one which is not growing less important.” 

6. “One cannot avoid the suspicion . . . that in 
many cases . . . the ability to succeed in education 
is based upon lower standards of performance in 
that field. Certainly it appears that many who might 
do well in education are finding a greater challenge, 
and greater opportunities, in other fields.” 

7. “... by far the major part of current ‘educa- 
tional research’ is done, not with the hope of find- 
ing anything very significant, but rather to conform 


} to the prevailing mode and to impress one’s asso- 


ciates. .. . There appears to be an alarming paucity 


| of topics which might be regarded as having far- 


reaching implications or as laying a foundation for 
the future.” 


Professor Williams’ suggestions for what 


1. “... abolish much that is stereotyped in our 


) educational system, and . . . place less emphasis on 
} grades and degrees. Rules and regulations are to a 
) degree necessary, but rules should be bent and 
| broken whenever it seems necessary.” 


2. Instead of resembling “educational ‘factories’ 


; intent on turning out uniform products,” the schools 


should “look upon themselves as seats of learning 


| where individuals may come for the development 


and enrichment of their minds.” 
3. “Recognition of . . . biological variability de- 


| mands that more time, effort, and money be spent 


on education than ever before, though with more 


) particular effort and attention spent on the real 


needs of students and less on futile attempts to fos- 
ter conformity, economies would result.” 
4.“ . . . education as a professional activity” 


| should attract people “with the greatest aptitude” 


lor it. Education “calls for the highest abilities pos- 
sible, and these are not always possessed by the best 
lesson getters.” 

5. “... start teaching children, even as early as 
the preschool years, about their own individuality 
-.. the healthy attitude incident to individuality 
-.. could readily replace the diseased outlook which 
extols the ‘normal.’ ” 

6. “As a student progresses through school he 
should continuously learn more and more about 
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himself and more and more about the society into 
which he has to fit (or misfit, if need be). The 
chances of his being a misfit will be vastly decreased 
if he knows about himself and about society. .. . 
If, under this new approach to education . . . an 
individual finds hmself with a pattern of abilities or 
interests that seem highly unusual, he will be more 
inclined to take his unusualness as a matter of course 
and will not be psychologically disturbed. As a re- 
sult . . . some of the children will early find the 
interests and what is to be their future occupation. 
Some will be justified in abandoning their formal 
schooling earlier and will be better off for the 
change. Others will be inclined toward further edu- 
cation along practical as well as technical lines . . . 
their academic careers will be modified, though 
not necessarily cut short. We will probably find that 
extensive book learning is by no means a desira- 
ble goal for everyone. . . .” 

7. Build a science of man upon extended observa- 
tions; “generalizations which have been made about 
human beings in the past are premature. Sufficient 
induction has not preceded the deductions. Gen- 
eralizations which lump all humanity together are 
likely to be either trivial or entirely misleading.” In- 
stead of speaking in terms of such abstractions as 
“the individual” and “the mind of man,” interest 
ourselves in individuals and the minds of men. 

8. Redirect educational research “toward the ob- 
jective of getting acquainted with the real children 
whom schools serve.” 

9. “... accommodate as well as we can the edu- 
cation that we give to the needs of the individual. 


OBSERVATIONS ON FREE AND UNEQUAL 


It is not unusual to read of concern over in- 
dividual differences in educational literature, but 
it is unusual for a scientist to be concerned with 
the relationships of this area with education. 
This is an exceedingly hopeful sign. 

In the reviewer's opinion, Professor Williams 
sometimes tends to overstate his case when he 
implies that a significant portion of education- 
alists accept the idea of uniformity of individu- 
als. He does not overstate his case when he says 
that in many instances lip service is given indi- 
vidual differences while practice shows little 
concern for them. 

Many workers in education not only have long 
recognized individual differences in working 
with children and youth, but have also recog- 
nized that good teaching accentuates these dif- 
ferences. Perhaps one of the major weaknesses 
in education has been the failure to see that there 
is nothing undemocratic in the possession of 
magnificent talent or intellect . . . nor in excelling 
all others in a particular area. Likewise, it is not 
undemocratic to possess restricted talents in any 
or all fields of endeavor. 
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One would probably have to admit that edu- 
cation has not been on the lookout for the dan- 
gers of generalization. Part of this has arisen 
from the immediate, crucial problem of what 
one teacher is going to do on a given day with 
thirty-five children. Despite all concern for in- 
dividual differences, the pressures of time, num- 
bers, and exhausted energy result in the use of 
methods which prove effective for the majority. 

But what of the exceptional childref? More is 
now being done than ever before, but it still is 
not enough. Admittedly, many elementary teach- 
ers work the hardest and longest with the poor- 
est students so they “meet the grade standards,” 
leaving the best to their own devices. 

This reviewer believes that some of our en- 
deavors in educational research might be ques- 
tioned, but a significant amount of work is be- 
ing done with direct concern and contact with 
individual children.’® The greatest sin, if there 
is any difference in educational sinning and 
sinning in other areas, might be the tendency 
for educational research to attempt attacking 
areas which are too broad in scope. 

Professor Williams has made some excellent 
observations in regard to educational regimenta- 
tion and stereotyped rules, regulations, and so- 
called standards. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that our educational system is based upon 
community control—how far educators can go 
beyond the limits of public acceptance is a high- 
ly controversial question. 

One of the most interesting thoughts noted in 
Free and Unequal is “that our basic thinking will 
gradually undergo a change in that we will cease 
trying to lump all people together. Instead we 
will find it feasible and advantageous to classify 
human beings in relation to the various problems 
they encounter.” Thus Williams goes beyond the 
realm of science for identifying human problems 
to include the breadth of the social sciences. 

By drawing upon both heredity and environ- 
ment, Professor Williams wishes, as most of us 
do, that past personal errors could be rectified. “I 
wish I could go back in my past experience and 
resolve the antagonisms which festered unneces- 
sarily because I lacked the human understand- 
ing that I now have.” 

One can hardly disagree that educators should 
strive to better understand the nature of indi- 
vidual differences and to make use of that under- 
standing in their educational endeavors. In fact, 
this is what educators have been trying to do for 
more than a century. 





1°U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, So- 
cial Security Administration, Children’s Bureau. Research Re- 
1953. 459 p. 


lating to Children. Bulletin II, Washington, D. C.: 
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PROGRESS ON NEW BUILDING PLANS 


Preparation of working drawings and specif. 
cations for the new building to house Phi Delt, 
Kappa headquarters has been authorized by the 
board of directors. The architect will have plan; 
completed and ready for review by the board by 
November 1 and then bids on the constructigy 
will be sought. Preliminary sketches have passe 
through several stages of revision to which the 
board, the consultants on building and on office 
operation, and the office staff contributed. 4 
functional layout of the office space has bee 
planned in a modern, dignified, attractive two. 
floor building. Exterior walls will be faced with 
Indiana limestone and backed with haydit 
blocks which will be painted as an interior finish 
Economy without sacrifice of quality or function. 
al arrangement has been the adopted standard, 
It is hoped that construction may be well under 
way before winter moves in on Bloomington. 













































PHI DELTA KAPPA COMMISSIONS 


Phi Delta Kappa has set up four commission, 
each being committed 1) to a study of the facts 
factors, and conditions pertaining to an area 
professional education; 2) to identifying ways 
and means of operating in the promotion of the 
commission objectives on chapter, state, and fr- 
ternity levels; and 3) to making reports and rec. 
ommendations which will implement the com 
mission assignment. These commissions have as- 
signments as follows: 


I. Selective Recruitment of Teachers, Homer Bor 
roughs, Chairman, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Washington. 

II. International Education, J. R. Mitchell, Chair 
man, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

III. Support of Public Education, Glenn S. Jer 
sen, Chairman, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Colorado. 

IV. Research, William P. McLure, Chairman, Uni 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 











A fifth commission, or rather a special con- 
mission to supplement Commission III, was av: 
thorized recently by the board of directors. lt 
comprises personnel from District VII under the 
leadership of Charles R. Foster, District Reprt 
sentative. Its purpose is to make a research ap 
proach to the problems of racial integration i 
the public schools of the nation. 

The fraternity has also named several commit 
tees to consider questions related to the welfar 
of the fraternity. Each is committed to making: 
report, with recommendations, pertaining to if 
assignment.—P. M. C. 
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In the Limelight—Part I 





The public schools of America have 


been criticized in every year of their 


existence, but within the past decade the criticisms have increased in tempo, 


sharpness, and extensiveness. Many are 


constructive, offered by individuals or 


groups who are devoted enough to their school to want it to be better than it is. 
Occasionally, the criticisms are intensely negative in their direction, offered 
without any constructive suggestions for improvement, except possibly an un- 


realistic look backward at things as they 


“used to be.” The groups and individu- 


als from which the disapprobations stem are not always united in their efforts, 
but the positions they take are along several now familiar lines. 





By HOWARD WAKEFIELD 


MODERN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Qin LEADERS can ill afford to shrink from 


any criticisms which may offer clues to the 
improvement of the school program. On 
the contrary, educational administrators should 


» seek constantly to familiarize themselves with 


the necessities and difficulties of living in their 


' locale; to direct educational improvement to- 
| ward the rectification of whatever is insistently 
' enigmatic in their communities; to help in setting 
» the social stage upon which each future citizen 
' can portray a satisfying and acceptable role. 


If, however, criticisms have as their purpose 


' the destruction of our system of universal educa- 

tio and its underlying philosophy that every 
' child is entitled to whatever educational oppor- 
' tunity is profitable to him, then the whole of a 


democratic society should show concern. What 


| alternative method or system of philosophy is 
| suggested? In the light of sound reason, as op- 
| posed to demagogic ranting, how do the choices 


compare? Which course will benefit the largest 


» number of persons? 


Considerable criticism is directed against the 


' movement of the school curriculum away from 
| the departmentalized structure of logically clas- 
| sified subjects toward the more general treat- 


ment of immediate and anticipated problems and 


_—.. 





HOWARD WAKEFIELD (Alpha Iota 524) is project 


| Coordinator, School-Community Development Study, 


Ohio Center CPEA, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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needs. There is also much criticism of the proc- 
ess involved in projecting learning beyond sub- 
ject mastery into understandings of effective 
ways of using knowledges and skills to some ac- 
cepted purpose. It therefore seems essential for 
administrators to evaluate criticisms in the light 
of what constitutes a sound educational program. 

In this first of three articles, the philosophy 
which underlies four concepts in general educa- 
tion is reviewed. A subsequent article will de- 
scribe and discuss the validity of three criticisms 
which are frequently raised against general edu- 
cation. A third and final article details points of 
positive action which can be taken in meeting 
criticisms, allaying unfounded fears, and ensur- 
ing wide understanding by communities of what 
is being done in their schools. Together, the three 
articles stand as an entity, pointing the need of 
philosophical sure-footedness in educational ad- 
ministration, the accurate diagnosis of criticism, 
and positive action by administrators in dealing 
with divisive forms of criticism. 


CORNERSTONE OF EDUCATIONAL BELIEF 


The most persistent questions in American 
education are “who to teach,” “what to teach,” 
and “how to teach.” Answering these questions 
is difficult because our culture has grown so fan- 
tastically complex. The introduction of youth 
into its complexities has become a major task of 
schools, partially because other agencies no 
longer function in this respect or have failed to 
make any suitable adjustment to the accelerating 
changes in our economic and social life. 
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The principle of universal education was once 
an issue in America but it has stood firmly for 
several generations. It is so interwoven with 
other democratic principles that its undercutting 
or abandonment would bring the walls of our 
belief in democracy down around our ears. To 
this extent, the problem of “who to teach” is 
answered, but in the answering it complicates 
the problems of “what” and “how.” 

A guiding philosophy is needed in American 
education, more than at any other time in its his- 
tory—a fairly clear and widely accepted under- 
standing of what schools should be teaching and 
how that might best be done. The thesis is ad- 
vanced that the progress of science in education 
has added and complicated problems of a philo- 
sophical nature.t The success of administrators 
hinges, then, on much more than the successful 
performance of administrative talks. As leaders 
in education, they are expected to be philosophi- 
cally sure-footed. The quality of their judgments 
must be of leadership character. A sturdy phi- 
losophy improves that quality. To be sturdy, a 
philosophy must be more than the exercise of 
common sense or the dangling of a few threads 
of wisdom; it must be a fabric of conscious de- 
sign woven with many threads of intelligently 
applied knowledge. 

The realization of the need for longer-range 
purposes is spreading in other leadership fields. 
A recent magazine article states:* 

“Industry is becoming so complex that English 
and philosophy solve managerial problems as 
often as engineering.” 

The School-Community Development Study 
for three years has been observing school ad- 
ministrators at work.*® The field notes of observ- 
ers are filled with illustrations of the appalling 
absence in administrators of individually con- 
structed systems of purpose. Decisions are often 
made solely on the amoeba-like basis of imme- 
diate pressures or current irritations. Conse- 
quences are treated as uncalculated risks and 
personal constructs are minimized as visionary 
and impractical. The result is a chain of incon- 
sistent decisions which resembles the meander- 
ing path of the amoeba and which aggravates 
criticism. 

Administrators should constantly apply to the 
fundamental problems of education rational 


1 Philip G. Smith, ‘““The Role of Philosophy in the Preparation 
of School Administrators.’’ Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation. 
The Ohio State University, 1954. 

2 Bill Davidson, ‘“‘Are You the New Executive Type?” Collier’s, 
Feb. 5, 1954, pp. 58-61. 

The School-Community Development Study at The Ohio 
State University is the CPEA Center for Ohio. A monograph 
tentatively titled “Factors Affecting Educational Administra- 
tion” is being prepared for publication in the School-Communi- 
ty Development Study Monograph Series. 
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thought and knowledge of research on the na. 
ture of learning and the understanding of the 
learner. Four cornerstones of belief about public 
education useful in the construction of an educa. 
tional philosophy are presented below. The orde 
in which they appear has no particular signif. 
cance, but each concept seems to stress the 
sterility of educational methods based on the 
assumption that life is a gigantic quiz show and 
the prize goes to the possessor of gems of ob. 
scure knowledge. 


Meaning as the Key Element in Learning 


Words are like the sands of the sea—and often 
just as abrasive. What is meant by meaningfil 
learning? This is a concept which suggests that 
just as education is wed to experience and living 
learning is forever the bride of significance; that 
those things having no consequence in the life 
of the learner are not really learned—they ar 
simply stored and dusted off periodically for 
audit or inventory. To begin with motive and di. 
rect it toward useful areas of knowledge seems 
much more sensible than to begin with know 
edge and demand interest in its acquisition- 
either as a calisthenic or as a steppingstone to 
further acquisition. 

Most persons readily see the futility of putting 
fuel into the tank of an automobile unless it wil 
be used. Similarly, the accumulation of facts a 
skills is never truly successful and efficient u- 
less it is prompted by some purpose the leamer 
sees and accepts. There is a corollary concept: 
the bonds between belief and behavior in re 
ligion. Purpose implies an end or use to which 
learning is subordinated. This is the “works 
which proves the “faith” far better than the rote 
liturgical incantations of an hundred dogmas. 

Knowledge must, of course, be ordered, but 
who contends that wisdom should be segmented 
—and wisdom is the use to which knowledge i 
properly put. I can recite the law of gravity i 
detail and still walk under a falling brick. li 
other words, meaningful things—problems, an- 
bitions, desires, aspirations, true needs—are sel 
dom fragmentary; they are entities centered it 
the person who senses them. 


The Student as the Key Element in Education 
It has been said that while the teacher cot- 


trols teaching, the learner has undisputed cor f 


trol over what he learns—and what is learned, 
rather than what is taught, influences behavior 

Meaningfulness in education compels the cet: 
tering of attention upon the learner and his par 
ticular difficulties in learning. To propose that! 
given body of subject matter may, by differin$ 
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elements or in varying combinations of elements, 


prove to be the palliative for any and all social 


or personal problems is to be gifted with a lonely 


line of reasoning. Few medical doctors suggest 
that a well-stocked medicine chest provides the 
basic materials for curing any ill. Even fewer 
believe that the process of collecting the vari- 
ous medicinal components conditions one, in some 
mysterious psychological way, against ill-health. 
The process of acquiring mastery of specific aca- 
cannot immunize the mind 
against the infectious inroad of other ignorances; 
nor does it in the process train the brain to make 


' its own applications of knowledge. 


The sequence of activities in which problems 


) are tackled should also be centered about the 


leaner. For example, history might be ap- 
proached with the learner rather than the calen- 


) dar in mind. From the point of view of calendar 


logic, employees in a factory should be arranged 
or placed on jobs according to age, or height, or 


) alphabetically by their surnames. It is better 


judgment to place them according to the de- 
mands of the particular job and the abilities of 
each individual employee to perform that func- 
tion. Schools should be looking for what young- 
sters can do, not what they can’t do; they should 


| be looking at what success in life requires. 


The worth of each student must be assessed 


} less by what he does than by how well it is done. 
) Any other judgment undermines or restricts dig- 


nity and the sense of accomplishment without 
which human life is intolerable. 


Solving Human Problems the Test 
The solution of problems is basic to human 


) activity. Education provides learners with a 


technique or method of approach—a way of 
tackling the problems that will plague them 
most of their waking days if they persist in being 
thinking animals. It is not enough to be sur- 
rounded and acquainted with the cultural re- 
sources which hold the key to the solution of 
most problems, or even to be helped in the ex- 
tenuation or obliteration of difficulties. 

Solving human problems involves many skills: 
the organization of factual data; the exercise of 
judgment; the sheer ability to recognize and 
identify crucial problem areas; the list can be 
extended. The important point is that the stu- 
dent is not only solving a problem; he is learning 
how to solve problems. 

If problems are accepted as a natural con- 
comitant of human existence, it follows that ex- 
perience is the determining factor in prescribing 
the activities designed to solve the problems. The 
fundamental skills, the so-called 3 R’s, are an un- 
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deniable part of that experience. However, reck- 
lessly heavy investments in them as skills cur- 
tails other kinds of needed growth, such as flexi- 
bility in moving between individual initiative 
and cooperation with others. 


Democratic Values as Cultural Goals 


Democracy treasures the integrity and de- 
velopment of each person, irrespective of age. 
More than that, it attaches value to the coopera- 
tive and potentially self-directive group with 
free access to facts and with the freedom to de- 
liberate and to express differences. Finally, a 
system of democratic beliefs includes the right 
and obligation of individuals to participate in 
the making of decisions that affect them. 

An appreciation of values essential to the 
democratic way of life and skills in elemental 
techniques are not inherited at 21 years of age; 
they must be learned. While some degree of ap- 
preciation will come simply from growing up in 
the society, it is an accepted belief that the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship should not be left to 
chance. The schools, gathering young people to- 
gether with their peers, are an ideal place for 
the acquisition of civic skills and understandings. 
Intrinsic in school organization and program are 
hundreds of opportunities for the development 
of the qualities and concepts we cherish in our 
hearts and endeavor to perpetuate in our form 
of government. 

The schools have an obligation to the society 
which undergirds them. They can propound by 
precept and in practice truths about the dignity 
of individuals while extolling the virtues of vol- 
untary cooperative endeavor. They should do so 
all down the line, if the concept is believed and 
accepted as basic. Relationships between teach- 
ers and administrators, between teachers and 
pupils, and between the school and its commu- 
nity should all be stamped with a consistency of 
belief and practice, the mark of integrity. 

SUMMARY 

The “who,” “what,” and “how” of teaching are 
easier questions to answer when a basic philoso- 
phy has been articulated and is used as a guide. 
A sound educational philosophy recognizes the 
value of meaning in learning, the stellar role of 
the student in education, the merit of the prob- 
lem approach in method, and the importance of 
goals for the entire educational enterprise. 

When each administrator has built a philoso- 
phy consistent with his general outlook, when 
he has answered the “why” of education, he 
possesses an inner edifice in which can be suit- 
ably received the answers to the other three. 








Negroes in Southern Graduate Education 












As a result of an historic trend toward integration of the Negro in graduate 
and professional education, all but five of the southern states now admit Negroes 
to some phase of at least one of their graduate institutions. Particularly in view 
of the Supreme Court’s recent decision banning segregation in public education 
and the influence this action is likely to exert in accelerating integration in all 
phases of southern higher education, an analysis of policies and procedures 
which have been in effect in these graduate schools is timely and informative. 



















EGRO GRADUATE and higher education in 
the South, until comparatively recent 
times, was conducted on a strictly seg- 
regated basis. However, because of the timely 
convergence of certain societal and cultural fac- 
tors, the past ten to fifteen years have witnessed 
momentous changes in interracial policies and 
practices, both in public and private graduate 
education.? 

To determine 1) those practices and policies 
which have been most effective in integrating 
the Negro in southern graduate education, and 
2) the influence of these experiences on the ra- 
cial attitudes of graduate school professors and 
Negro and white graduate students, an analysis 
was made of southern interracial programs dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1954. Field work 
was carried out on the campuses of seven state 
universities and private colleges in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Louisiana. Personal inter- 
views were completed with the deans of the 
graduate schools, with professors teaching gradu- 
ate mixed classes, and with Negro and white 
graduate students. To obtain further data a ra- 
cial attitude scale? was designed for use in inte- 
grated graduate classes, and a new racial experi- 
ence inventory was also administered to the two 
largest groups polled in conjunction with the 
attitude scale. 





JAMES A. HEDRICK (Beta Beta 194) is associate pro- 
fessor of accounting, Harding College, Searcy, Ar- 
kansas. 

CHESTER S. WILLIAMS (Beta Beta 419) is associate 
professor of education, North Texas State College, 
Denton. 
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Data concerning interracial policies and pra in 
tices were obtained from discussions with admin. — ™ 
istrators and instructors in the schools visite R &! 
firsthand and by means of questionnaires fron “ 
the graduate deans and professors of thoe— P 
schools not visited personally. Responses wer 
obtained by this means from thirty deans aif ry 
fifty-four graduate professors. he 
val 
FINDINGS OF THE STUDY lie 

The analysis of items bearing on racial att b 
tudes discloses the following information: | the 
there is general acceptance of the Negro gradu “"* 
, : COr 
ate student by the white student, (a) in clas. he 
room situations, and (b) in certain extracurricula 2 
activities; 2) there is general rejection of th® ei 
Negro student by the white in activities invol — tha 
ing close personal contact or community ai i: 
personal acceptance as a social equal; 3) a. 
spondents thirty years of age and older are mor aie 
conservative in their acceptance of the Negr, 1 
4) there is considerable difference in acceptant pe 
of the Negro graduate student by white mk & ora 
and by white female graduate students, wil] a 
males generally indicating more liberal attitudes & tho 
5) there is a significant difference in the numb & 

; gro\ 
of white students who report favorable changs RH > 
in attitudes toward the Negro after contact 1 B. 
— | matel 

1This article summarizes an Ed.D. dissertation, ‘The Negn 7 
in Southern Graduate Education,” by James A. Hedrick, Nort a! 
Texas State College, August, 1954. f ot 

2 This consisted of two parts: 1) a personal data section, are Cran] 
2) a series of thirty-six items designed to test willingness) Hy Or 
associate with four ethnic groups—the American Indian, peel 
American Negro, the Latin American, and the Native White- — a 
under varying academic, extracurricular, and social conditiot — 
The scale was administered in four graduate institutiom~ . a 
three state universities and a theological seminary—to & 7 thet t 
448 students, of whom 83 were Negro. With the exception of ' pod 
theological students all were enrolled in schools of education thoug! 
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 cdassroom situations compared with those who 
) report unfavorable changes; 6) the Negro is more 


) liberal in his attitude toward the white than is 


the white toward the Negro; 7) graduate pro- 


| fessors indicate that (a) the reaction of the 
' white student to integration of the Negro gradu- 
» ate student is favorable, and (b) the reaction of 
| the Negro student to the white is likewise favor- 
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able, but not to such an extent; and 8) graduate 
professors report favorable changes in their atti- 


' tudes toward the Negro student, some indicating 


' that no changes have occurred inasmuch as their 
| attitudes were already favorable. The unique 
' experience, for southern students, of associating 
' with Negroes under classroom conditions of 
» equality is exerting a profound influence on ra- 
’ cial attitudes. ° 


_ Greatest Increase in Schools of Education 


Association with the Negro graduate student 


in class and in extracurricular activities, inas- 


much as it dispels ignorance of the Negro as an 
ethnic group, tends to reduce the barriers of ra- 


' cial prejudice.* An increased awareness of the 
| potentialities of the Negro race is indicated by 
' numerous comments of students. For example, 
» one respondent states, “It is my new impression 
' of the Negro that he is far more capable for ad- 
» vanced work than I had been brought up to be- 


lieve.” Another adds, “I find more tolerance with- 
in myself as I, in classroom associations, realize 
how intelligent and courteous and unassuming 


» they are... . The unusual and unfamiliar will be- 


— 


come with adjustment the natural and the ac- 


| cepted.” The significance of these statements lies 


not in the fact that they indicate a willingness to 
accept the Negro in the graduate classroom but 
that they come from southern students, most of 
whom for the first time have had an opportunity 
to observe the performance of the Negro under 


' conditions of equality. 


The data reveal that a majority of southern 


| graduate schools have instituted interracial pro- 
' grams since 1949. Initial enrollment was small in 
' instances, ranging from one to twenty-one in 


| those 
} gown most rapidly 


reporting. Enrollment has 
in the state-supported 


institutions 





‘In this connection one white respondent comments: “Before 


| attending graduate school with colored people, not being inti- 


mately acquainted with them, and because of having always 
been a southerner, I had placed all these people in one class— 
that of the ignorant cotton picker. Since, I have found that the 
educated Negro is an entirely different individual, especially in 


| cleanliness. Now I am perfectly willing to accept them in class.” 












‘One student states in this respect: “I have come to realize 
that the American Negro is just as much a human and just as 
intelligent as any other racial group and makes a very definite 
contribution to our society. Whether or not these contributions 
are good or bad depends upon us, the white race.”” Another ex- 
presses essentially the same thought: “‘Previously I had the idea 
that I would not like to sit next to a Negro or even in the same 
Classroom; however, I have come to realize that their minds and 


) thoughts run along the same channels as mine or other whites.” 
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schools of education; conversely, there has been 
little increase in enrollment of Negroes in the 
schools of theology participating in this investi- 
gation. It is probable that in the state universi- 
ties analyzed at least 90 per cent of the Negro 
students are enrolled in graduate education. 

State segregation laws in some instances have 
made it difficult for schools to adopt integrative 
policies; in certain schools, however, students 
have refused to recognize discriminatory prac- 
tices, with the result that such laws were ig- 
nored and later modified or repealed. 


Overcoming Poor Preparation 


Although all administrators state that they 
make no restrictions on admissions because of 
race, some at least imply that superior qualifica- 
tions are required of Negro students. There is 
general agreement, however, that it is difficult 
to assess the educational qualifications of Negro 
applicants because of the low standards of many 
Negro undergraduate colleges. 

In the schools admitting significant numbers 
of Negro students, the proportion of Negroes to 
whites probably ranges somewhat higher than 
the national population ratio of one to ten. 

Graduate teachers express the belief that the 
educational maturity level of the Negro student 
generally is lower than that for the white stu- 
dent, a factor which they attribute to generally 
recognized background deficiencies. A majority 
of graduate instructors report no remedial action 
taken to assist the Negro graduate student in 
overcoming his educational background defi- 
ciencies, although most recognize that he is 
definitely handicapped in this respect. 

Devices used in attempting to overcome this 
condition include: 1) individual conferences; 
2) prerequisites, on the undergraduate level 
when necessary; 3) individual and group tutor- 
ing; 4) informal tutoring by other graduate stu- 
dents; 5) individual instruction; 6) additional 
graduate courses; 7) remedial reading and writ- 
ing; 8) additional readings; 9) additional exam- 
inations; and 10) careful orientation to the re- 
quirements of graduate work. 


Races Equally Motivated 


Most of the graduate professors are of the 
opinion that Negro and white graduate students 
are equally motivated, but a few believe the Ne- 
gro to be more so. Although many professors 
hold that the Negro presently exhibits equal ca- 
pacity with the white to do independent, schol- 
arly research, even more express the opinion 
that the Negro is below the white in this respect. 
Among administrators, however, only a small 
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number consider the Negro to exhibit equal re- 
search ability, whereas a large majority feel that 
this ability is below that of the white. 

A policy of expecting and encouraging full 
participation of members of all races in class- 
room and curricular activities has proven most 
effective in overcoming initial reticence on the 
part of all racial groups. Negro and white stu- 
dents generally accept each other in classroom 
and curricular activities requiring considerable 
amounts of group work and interaction. There is 
least acceptance of the Negro in field and exten- 
sion work in surrounding communities. 

Participation by the Negro graduate student 
in many recreational activities requiring contact 
or implying social equality, although not off- 
cially discouraged in most instances, is effective- 
ly limited by prevailing social practices. 

Housing, both for single and for married stu- 
dents, represents an area in which there is pres- 
ently a considerable amount of discrimination. 
In certain of the larger state universities there 
are no restrictions because of race with the ex- 
ception that Negro and white students may not 
room together. In still other schools Negroes are 
assigned particular housing or are restricted to 
certain sections of dormitories. 


Problems Created by Integration 

Cafeteria facilities are available to the Negro 
graduate student on a nonsegregated basis in all 
institutions observed in which he is in normal 
residence. In a limited number of schools the 
Negro student is not permitted to use the college 
cafeteria, and in others he is limited to such fa- 
cilities as are found in the particular school in 
which he is enrolled. 

Intercollegiate and fine arts programs, when 
customary, are available in practically all in- 
stances to students of all races on a nonsegre- 
gated basis. 

Problems created by integration of the Negro 
student, other than inadequacy of educational 
background, are 1) difficulties associated with 
adequate placement of the Negro graduate; 2) 
tendencies to stereotype Negroes as a group on 
the basis of the performance of poorer Negro 
students; 3) inadequate community recreational 
facilities for Negro students; 4) emotional diffi- 
culties and problems of adjustment of the Ne- 
gro student resulting from prior experiences; 5) 
lack of understanding of the Negro and his prob- 
lems on the part of some graduate instructors; 
and 6) problems of communal living in college. 

Administrators and professors report nine pro- 
cedures used in implementing interracial pro- 
grams: 1) a policy of treating all students alike, 
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regardless of race or status; 2) a consistent, posi. 
tive, and unequivocal stand concerning integra. 
tion on the part of administrators, made known 
to all students and enforced impartially; 3) maip. 
tenance of academic standards, with no “temper. 
ing” because of the Negro’s background def. 
ciencies; 4) avoidance of stereotyping on the 
part of administrators and professors; 5) employ. 
ment of Negro graduate professors; 6) counsel. 
ing of dropouts; 7) faculty-student committees. 
8) no publicity; and 9) gradual admission of the 
Negro student to social functions sponsored by 
the university. 

















































CONCLUSIONS - 

There are eleven general conclusions pertinent ir 
to southern graduate education as a result of fac 
the investigation: Size 

1. There is a national trend toward more equali- str 
tarian treatment of the Negro in all phases of our bas 
national life, integration of the Negro in graduate up 
education being one such manifestation. The varying atte 
degrees of integration revealed by this research is blo 
indicative of the fact that the trend toward integr- FB tea 
tion is proceeding at varying rates in different sec- act 
tions of the country. ol 

2. The typical white graduate student polled in- beh 
dicates a readiness for integration of the Negro in 
classroom work and extracurricular activities, but _ 
he is not yet willing to accept him in certain extra- indi 
curricular and social activities connoting equality. thre 

3. Graduate professors as a group indicate a able 
readiness for integration of the Negro in graduate thro 
education. 

4. Most students in all the participating institv- Dus 
tions indicate a favorable change in attitude toward T 
the Negro, although southern students are consist- an i 
ently more conservative in their acceptance. Air 

5. Theology students responding are consistently lee 
more favorable toward the Negro in both academic é 
and social activities than are the white respondents set 
in public institutions. — 

6. White students who accept the Negro in one tor's 
phase of classroom or curricular activity are more train 
likely to accept him in other related activities; how- abre; 
ever, acceptance of the Negro in the activities of war. 
one community institution does not imply accept- ginni 
ance in other community institutions. and 1 

7. Association with the Negro student over com the j 
siderable periods of time on terms of equality and sition 
mutuality are effective in reducing prejudice towar cian 
the Negro, in that such activities afford opportun- anit 
ty for personal reappraisal of previously accepted . “y 
values and relationships. ae 

8. Association with Negroes of comparatively mga 
high educational and social status is an important exper 
factor in acceptance of the Negro by the white stt- —. 
dent on terms of equality. RUS: 

9. Increased knowledge of minority groups, format 

Comm 





(Concluded on page 106) 


The Instructor as an Instrument of War 





By RUSSELL N. CASSEL, Major, USAF 


TOMIC BOMBS, supersonic planes, and other 
A armament weapons do not, in and by 
; themselves, provide direct means for rec- 
, onciling noncompatible ideologies which threat- 
en to engulf a total world in armed conflict, and 
which might well wipe civilization from the 
face of the earth. Indirectly, and properly util- 
ized, armed might can set the stage, but the in- 
structor alone can reconcile the differences in 
basic ideologies. A doctor who attempts to dry 
up a canker sore with salve, but who give no 
attention to the organisms of syphilis in the 
blood, knows that the disease will reappear. The 
' teacher or parent who corrects the delinquent 
) act of a child by prohibition or censorship, but 
who gives no concern to the feelings inciting the 
behavior, must expect delinquent behavior to 
' reappear until the precipitating feelings of the 
individual have been corrected. Likewise, the 
threat of armed hostility caused by irreconcil- 
able and opposing ideologies cannot be resolved 
through military superiority alone. 


Dual Roles of Air Force Instructor 


The instructor or teacher plays a dual role as 
an instrument of warfare in the United States 
Air Force today: 1) guidance of learning activi- 
ties, and 2) indoctrination in citizenship. Com- 
| plex instruments of war call for highly trained 
| men to operate them. In the first of the instruc- 
| tors roles, guidance of learning activities, the 
training of Air Force personnel must be kept 
| abreast of the complexity of the instruments of 
war. By use of “the developmental process” be- 
ginning at the experience level of the individual, 
and with careful pacing of the learning activity, 
the instructor guides the trainee through tran- 
; sitional growth periods to an optimum stage 
commensurate with his maximum capacity as 
modified by the situations and exigencies of war 
and other military emergencies. In guiding learn- 
ing activities, the instructor provides empathic 
éxperiences, both vicarious and empirical in na- 





| , RUSSELL N. CASSEL (Alpha Tau 257) is editor, In- 
formational Bulletin, Headquarters Air Training 
Command, Scott AFB, Illinois. 
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Today, the world population is divided 
into two separate groups representing op- 
posing and irreconcilable ideologies, de- 
mocracy and communism. Each feels cer- 
tain its own ideology provides the greatest 
possible space for “freedom of movement” 
of the individual. To perpetuate its ideolo- 
gy, each group is developing an invincible 
armed might with which to accept the chal- 
lenge of the other. In this mad race to 
achieve armed superiority, we in the de- 
mocracies must re-examine our instruments 
of warfare to determine the role each is to 
play in the dynamic and progressively more 
complex function of total war. 





ture, which are incited, inspired, and directed 
by systematically organized goals. Like a cap- 
tain of a ship at sea, the instructor pilots the 
learning activity in his classroom; and, as the 
captain insures adequate fuel and effective work- 
ing machinery, so the instructor provides ample 
resource material and the necessary goal-direc- 
tion necessary to negotiate the learning mission. 

In the second role of the instructor, indoctrina- 
tion in citizenship, it is imperative that he be 
thoroughly and intimately familiar with the pre- 
requisites for citizenship in a democracy. Citi- 
zenship indoctrination begins with a systemati- 
cally organized program for the indoctrination 
of all members of the Armed Forces in the es- 
sentials of citizenship in a democracy. Through 
a public relations program which reaches all 
citizens in civilian status, all individuals in that 
status are equally well indoctrinated. The civil- 
ian and military programs are continuously co- 
ordinated and integrated into a single and joint 
effort. Citizenship indoctrination is so designed 
that all individuals become links in a chain of 
national and finally international scope which 
will penetrate deep into the communistic coun- 
tries and convince all people of the merit of our 
ideology in terms of their own objectives—space 
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for freedom of movement of the individual and 
ultimate happiness. 


When Conqueror Becomes Conquered 


In the war of “cold nerves” perpetrated by our 
communist foes, infiltration tactics have been 
utilized near the periphery of their influence, 
both openly and in disguise. Individuals not 
responding to communistic indoctrination in an 
active, enthusiastic, and favorable manner are 
being ruthlessly and openly annihilated. An “iron 
curtain” has been drawn around the periphery 
of the communistic area preventing effective 
communication with the democratic countries. 
The individual has been completely subordi- 
nated to the interests and purposes of the state, 
and the flame of individual freedom burns faint 
and low. Members of an individual’s family and 
their associates are held responsible and ac- 
countable for an individual's actions. The weap- 
ons of fear and censorship have replaced integ- 
rity and other human attributes of man. Only the 
interest of the state serves as a means for goal- 
direction and motivation. 

The history of mankind is replete with inci- 
dents where an armed conqueror has been en- 
slaved by the ideology and culture of the con- 
quered. In Athens, the cradle of democracy, 
where no lesser personalities than Socrates, Pla- 
to, and Aristotle structured the social climate 
which impinged on the victorious armies of 
Julius Caesar, we have an example of the con- 
queror being enslaved by the ideology of the 
conquered. It has been said many times that the 
Germans prior to World War I had nearly en- 
slaved the civilized world with their scientific 
ideology. India, under Gandhi, and Japan, un- 
der MacArthur, are other illustrations of ideol- 
ogy enslavements. 


Attacking the Causes 


Imperative to effective acceptance of an ideol- 
ogy, are some acceptable criteria which insure 
the interest of the individual in his culture. De- 
mocracy is based on the premise that individual 
happiness is in direct proportion to space for 
freedom of movement. This space for inde- 
pendent, individual freedom must be coordi- 
nated and integrated with consideration for oth- 
er individuals in an interdependent fashion. Ef- 
fective indoctrination must exploit fully these 
basic and essential criteria of democracy. 

The use of the instructor as an instrument of 
warfare is not based on a philosophy of “paci- 
fism,” nor does it advocate the abolition of the 
atomic bomb and supersonic planes. It is de- 
signed to direct attention to the basic underlying 
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and precipitating causes of the presently thre. 
ened armed conflict, irreconcilable opposix, 
ideologies, and to contribute in part by modify. § 
ing or eliminating some of the precipitatin; 
causes. Without the instructor as an instrumey 
of warfare, the most highly developed arme) 
might could only prohibit, threaten, and censo, 
and as such would be ineffective and the flam 
of freedom might be snuffed out. With the jp. 
structor attacking the precipitating causes ¢ 
the threatened conflict, the flame of freedom 4. 















sumes a new and optimistic brightness. > lish 
on ae | Ma 
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NEGROES IN SOUTHERN g Ter 
GRADUATE EDUCATION 7 
(Concluded from page 104) pis 

gained through experiences of everyday living inf 327 
which all groups are afforded appropriate function 1. 
opportunity, is an important factor in the reduction i 
of prejudice and the elimination of stereotypes. 2. 
10. Integration of the Negro in graduate institv. 3. 
tions has in nearly all instances proceeded at a mor fF ence 
rapid rate than within the community, thereby crea 4, 
ing serious social and psychological problems for the 5. 
Negro graduate student. These problems are likely 6. 
to increase rather than diminish as the cultural lg 7. 
between graduate school and community widens. J plem 
11. Mass integration of the Negro in higher ev R 8. 
cation will create increasingly grave social and ew fF fered 
nomic problems as the Negro student is afforded 9, 
more opportunity to develop his capacities and i 10 
then denied opportunity for professional employmen B meas 
because of discriminatory employment practices. as 
I 

fully 

Pressure groups are not in themselves bad. li Univ 
a complex society they are the only way, perhaps % perm 
in which we can democratically express our views & purct 
and obtain our ends. It is when pressure groups i J year | 
the field of education forget the child, think only of ment 
their selfish interests, are arbitrary and uncharite ® XK. C. 
ble towards those who differ and those who mus & sity, } 

administer an educational program, that pressut 

groups become evil and dangerous to a free educt H ® A 
tion.—James Marshall. | Tuste 
cated 

B® by th 

A qualified teacher possesses educational qual I Unive 
fications that look good on paper and_ persoll H nojc 
qualities that look good to the class.—J. K. Kincaid. WF ang M 
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' @ Asurvey of “Five Years of Fulbright Studies” pub- 
| lished in the April issue of The Barnard Alumnae 
) Magazine, shows that the majority of alumnae be- 
' lieve the Fulbright Program is accomplishing the aim 
of interpreting America abroad. Termed as “parti- 
) cularly timely” by the editors of the magazine, the 
issue went to press just as the U. S. House of Repre- 
' sentatives had cut, for economy reasons, $6,000,000 
' from the $15,000,000 annual appropriation for the 
> International Educational Exchange Program. A basic 
’ part of this exchange is the plan popularly known as 
) the “Fulbright Program.” 


Ten Needs in Education 


Wilbur Devilbiss (Beta Epsilon 336), dean, School 
» of Education, described ten needs in education to the 
> Annual Summer Barquet and Initiation meeting of 
' Beta Epstton (Maryland). These needs are: 

1. Better understanding of what is actually going 
' on in society at the present time. 

2. A breakdown of the departmentalization idea. 
3. Providing a different type of laboratory experi- 
§ ence with more emphasis on the community. 

4, The study of children in a more realistic fashion. 
5. Better self-understanding. 

. Top-notch teachers, well-adjusted in all areas. 
| 1. Subject and professional fields to better com- 
) plement each other. 

8, Critical examination of education courses of- 
fered. 

9. The development of a real philosophy of life. 

10. A re-examination of the whole aspect of 
measurement. 


| ® An unique “rent-to-own” plan has been success- 
| fully used by the Audio-Visual Center of Indiana 
University to bring about greater distribution and 
permanent ownership of educational films. Prints 
purchased are rented for one year, and then from 
year to year until the three or four agreed-upon pay- 
ments are completed. For further information, write 
K. C. Rugg, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


%A trend toward “open meetings” of boards of 
tustees of institutions of higher education is indi- 
cated by the opening to the public of such sessions 
by the following institutions: Ohio University, Kent 
University, and the Universities of Nebraska, IIlli- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin, North Carolina, Oregon, 
and Mississippi. 
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Cadet Teaching Started at Ohio State 


A program which includes both university study 
and full-time teaching service and leads to the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in education will begin 
this fall in the Ohio State University College of 
Education. The program normally will require six 
calendar years for completion. During four years 
of this period, the student may work as a full-time 
teacher in the Ohio public schools, serving on a 
“cadet” certificate. This teacher certification will 
be granted by the State Department of Education, 
which has approved the program, at the end of 
eight quarters of campus work. 

Students who complete the full program will re- 
ceive recommendation of the College of Education 
for provisional state certificates to teach in elemen- 
tary grades, junior high schools, and in one high 
school teaching area. A student may complete the 
work in five calendar years by electing to qualify 
for teaching in the elementary schools only. Enrol- 
lees who begin the program this fall will continue 
through eight consecutive quarters of campus study, 
in which 93 quarter hours will be devoted to gen- 
eral education and the meeting of general univer- 
sity requirements and 56 quarter hours will be de- 
voted to professional courses in education. 

At the close of this period, the student will enter 
the service period of the degree program, provided 
he can obtain placement as an employed teacher in 
an approved school. While teaching, the student 
will carry on-the-job course work in the form of 
special seminars and Twilight School courses and 
will return to Ohio State for full-time study in the 
summer quarters. The total six-year program pro- 
vides for 235 quarter hours of credit, including 187 
hours of required courses for women and 196 for 
men and 48 hours of free electives for women and 
39 for men. If the option of qualifying only for 
elementary school teaching is taken, the program is 
reduced to 214 total quarter hours for the degree 
for both men and women. The State Department of 
Education has indicated that students who have 
received $500 State Scholarships for the coming 
year may use the grants in the new Ohio State pro- 
gram. These scholarships may be used only during 
the regular academic year, and renewal for a sec- 
ond year will depend upon action of the forthcom- 
ing legislature. The faculty of the College of Edu- 
cation believes that the new program of study and 
teaching service will bring about an improved prep- 
aration for teaching. 
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© Twenty-three potential teachers left New York 
in August, bound for a year in Germany where they 
will assist in English classes in German secondary 
schools. Almost all are college students who plan 
a teaching career. Representing sixteen states, they 
were selected in the nationwide competition for the 
Fulbright program grants for graduate students. In 
Germany they will have positions as teaching assist- 
ants in secondary schools, working primarily with 
pupils between the ages of 15 and 19. They will 
participate in workshops in American literature, 
classes in English conversation, and will take part 
in extra-curricular activities. These students are but 
one group of over 900 American students who will 
go abroad this year under the Fulbright program. 
The funds which make this program possible in 
Germany, as in other countries, are obtained through 
the sale of war surplus property abroad. The U. S. 
Educational Exchange Program, which is designed 
to promote better understanding between the peo- 
ples of the U. S. and other nations, is now being 
carried on in seventy countries. Twenty-three of 
these participate in the Fulbright program. 


@ In September, the Chicago Campus evening 
schools of Northwestern University began operation 
as a single administrative unit to be known as the 
Northwestern evening divisions. About 9,000 stu- 
dents enroll in evening classes each semester. 
About 85 per cent of them are full-time employees 


of Chicago business and industrial firms. Since 1908 
more than 250,000 persons have attended these 


evening classes. 


Need Women in Engineering 


Women have the “opportunity of a lifetime” to 
invade the engineering profession, according to Mrs. 
Lois McDowell, assistant professor of mechanical 
engineering at Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago. There is a serious shortage of engineers and a 
growing emphasis on “brain” work and less physical 
labor. Industry urgently needs engineers, women as 
well as men. The need for engineers has been esti- 
mated at more than 30,000 a year, “and there is 
little hope that this figure will be met,” she added. 
Mrs. McDowell also pointed out that 75 per cent of 
all engineers are in administration, management, de- 
sign, research, and development, leaving only 25 per 
cent in manufacturing, production, construction, or 
the operating side. With emphasis being placed more 
on the “brain” work, she said, “Certainly, the well- 
trained woman has no handicap in this respect.” 


® A nationally known architectural firm has turned 
teacher for an experiment in education at Cornell 
University. The object is to demonstrate how a mod- 
ern “design team” attacks an architectural problem. 
For the experiment, fourth-year students in design 
have been set to work planning a junior high school 
building. The exercise is taking in all aspects of 
school design, from site planning to relations with 
the school board and the community. Weekly re- 
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ports by the students are being criticized by gp, 
cialists, who commute to the campus in turn. In qj 
seven members of the design team will take part j, 
the exercise. 


® A new source of energy may lie in the partic, 
of a smashed atom, according to William E. Be. 
nett, professor of physics at Illinois Institute 
Technology, Chicago. Less than one-tenth of op 
per cent of an atom’s mass is converted into atomj 
energy in an uranium explosion. To make use ¢ 
the rest, it will be necessary to find a method ¢ 
breaking down further the nuclear particles, §¢. 
entists have predicted that sources of coal and oj 
will be depleted in about a century and sources ¢ 
uranium in about two centuries. 


® According to the Office of Education no substan. 
tial difference exists between Korean veterans an 
nonveterans in selecting colleges on the basis of tw 
factors covered in a recent survey—enrollments 
private as compared to public institutions, and e. 
rollments in higher-tuition colleges as compared t 
lower-cost schools. Of Korean veterans entering ol. 
lege for the first time, 44.5 per cent enrolled i 
private institutions as against 43.4 per cent of th 
nonveterans. At the same time, 52 per cent of th 
veterans enrolled in the higher-tuition colleges—thos 
with tuition and required fees of $200 or more: 
year—as compared to 49.1 per cent of nonveteran 
The figures include both full-time and part-time ev- 
rollments. 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

Adult Education Association National Confer- 
ence, Chicago, November 5-10. 

National Conference of Core Teachers, St. 
Mary’s Lake, Michigan, November 6-8. 

Association of Urban Universities, Annual Meet- 
ing, Pittsburgh, November 7-8. 

American Education Week, November 7-13. 

American School Food Service Association, Mi- 
ami Beach, November 17-20. 

National Council for the Social Studies, NEA, 
34th Annual Meeting, Indianapolis, November 
25-27. 

National Council of Teachers of English, Forty- 
fourth Annual Convention, Detroit, November 
25-27. 

DECEMBER 

Modern Language Association of America, 69th 
Annual Convention, New York City, December 
27-29. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA, 15th Christmas Meeting, St. Louis, Decem- 
ber 28-30. 

Speech Association of America, NEA, National 
Meeting, Chicago, December 28-30. 

College Physical Education Association, New 
York City, December 28-30. P4 
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6 The nation’s physicians are digging deep into 
their own pockets to meet the rising costs of medical 
education. Thirty-seven thousand doctors gave more 
than $3,150,000 in direct support to medical educa- 
tion last year. Government grants for research are 
draining funds needed for medical education, be- 
cause most government grants do not provide for 
indirect administrative expenses. Sixty-five per cent 
of the $180,000,000 spent on medical research last 
year came from government sources, and little could 
be used for administrative expenses. The conse- 
quences are that indirect costs of research, ranging 
from 12 to 45 per cent of total costs, have to be 
taken from limited operating funds of the schools. 
Grants for research often actually impoverish med- 
ical schools that receive them. 


6 Contrary to popular belief, foreign language study 
is on the increase in the nation’s colleges, a survey 
by the Modern Language Association of America has 
disclosed. “The much-advertised and greatly exag- 
gerated trend away from foreign language require- 
ments has been halted and reversed,” declares Wil- 
liam R. Parker, executive secretary of MLA. “More 
students are taking language courses today than at 
any time since 1947.” Moreover, the number of 
colleges with foreign language requirements “is still 
quite high.” 

“Eighty-five per cent of the accredited liberal arts 
colleges in the country demand some knowledge of a 
foreign language for the bachelor of arts degree,” he 
stated, “and 30 per cent—a truly surprising figure— 
have a foreign language entrance requirement.” 


Thirteen Institutions Sign Pact 


An agreement governing awards of scholarships to 
students has been signed by 13 West Coast colleges 
and universities. The joint program will go into effect 
for the 1954-55 academic year at eight institutions 
of higher education, and a year later at five others. 
The aim of this new program, developed by mem- 
bers of the College Entrance Examination Board 
from the west is to eliminate bidding for students 
through scholarship awards. 


College entrance offers just as many problems to 
potentially superior students as to those less well 
equipped for college work. This was revealed in an 
Ohio State University research project which dis- 
closed also that “how to study” was the problem most 
frequently mentioned by a group of education fresh- 
men. 


®A survey of student health practices at 1,157 
American colleges and universities has been com- 
piled at Cornell University into a manual to “stimu- 
late the development of adequate standards of medi- 
cal care for students in each and every college in 
the country.” 

A figure-packed publication of 108 pages, the 
report was written by Dr. Norman S. Moore and 
Dr. John Summerskill of the Department of Clinical 
and Preventive Medicine at Cornell, supervisors of 
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the study for the American College Health Associa- 
tion. The Continental Casualty Company of Chicago 
financed the project and also provided personnel to 
visit all of the campuses on behalf of the Association. 
The manual provides a set of “measuring sticks” 
against which colleges and universities of different 
sizes and types can compare their student health 
departments. 


$2,500,000 for Better Teaching 


A $2,500,000 grant from the General Education 
Board to the Council of Southern Universities has 
been announced. The purpose of the grant is to pro- 
vide scholarships and fellowships for faculty im- 
provement in southern colleges and universities. The 
Council will administer the fund through its South- 
ern Fellowships Fund Committee, and candidates 
for fellowships will be considered from 13 southern 
states. The Council of Southern Universities is com- 
posed of the universities of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Texas, Duke, Vanderbilt, Emory and Tulane, and 
Rice Institute. The grant is to be made available 
over a period not to exceed 10 years, with payments 
not to exceed $300,000 in any one year. In addition, 
the General Education Board will defray the oper- 
ating costs of approximately $55,000 per annum. 

The Fellowships Committee will be enlarged to 
20 members representative of all types of southern 
institutions, including schools for Negroes, and of 
institutions outside the South where many fellowship 
holders will be expected to enroll for training. The 
Committee will begin with awards for doctoral 
studies to teaching members of southern colleges 
and universities, and later is expected to broaden its 
program to devise more effective means of recruit- 
ing and training more high caliber young persons for 
institutional faculties throughout the South. 


Forty-six Million by 1960 


Enrollment estimates reported August 29 by the 
U. S. Office of Education indicate that almost two 
million more children and young people are enrolled 
in school this fall than last year. Of this increase, a 
million and a half are in the elementary schools, 
about 200,000 in high schools and 100,000 in higher 
education. The highest peaks in school and college 
enrollments are yet to come. By 1959-60 the enroll- 
ment in elementary and secondary schools and in 
colleges and universities will rise to approximately 
46 million. High schools and later the colleges will 
feel the enrollment increase bulge now taxing our 
elementary schools. 


® John W. Taylor, former deputy director-general 
of Unesco, and former president of the University 
of Louisville, has been named executive director of 
WTTW, proposed educational television station on 
Channel 11, Chicago. Of the $1,100,000 needed to 
establish the station and to operate it for two years, 
a total of $890,000 has been raised to date—enough 
to justify the employment of Dr. Taylor as executive 
director of the station. 
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® John Guy Fowlkes, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, has been relieved of 
campus duties to accept a seventeen-months assign- 
ment as educational adviser to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation of the government of India. He will return to 
Wisconsin at the beginning of the 1956 academic 
year in a teaching assignment. 

The associate dean of education, Clifford S. Lid- 
dle, is also in India as chief education officer of the 
Foreign Operations Administration’s Technical Co- 
operation Mission. John R. Mayor, immediate past 
chairman of the Department of Education, has been 
designated acting dean of the School of Education. 


© Topics selected for American Education Week, 
to be observed November 7 to 13, inclusive, are: 
Sunday, November 7—Ideals to Live By 
Monday, November 8—Teachers for Tomorrow 
Tuesday, November 9—Investing in Good Schools 
Wednesday, November 10— Working Together for 
Good Schools 
Thursday, November 11 
fective Citizenship 
Friday, November 12—Teaching the Fundamen- 
tals Today 
Saturday, November 13—How Good are Your 


Schools 


(Veterans Day) —Ef- 


® Neil H. McElroy, president, Proctor and Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, will serve as chairman 
of the forthcoming White House Conference on 
Education. The White House conference in 1955 
will be preceded by a series of state conferences for 
citizen-educator consideration of major educational 


problems. 


Second Volume in De-Segregation Studies 


Schools in Transition, the second volume in a se- 
ries based upon intensive research by 45 scholars 
under the auspices of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, will be published by the University 
of North Carolina Press in mid-November. It fol- 
lows the first book in the series, The Negro and the 
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Arrears Payable Now 


By action of the last biennial council and 
with approval of the chapters, the constitution 
has been amended to provide for payment of 
dues for the years which you may have 
skipped in your record of continuous mem- 
bership. Payments for such arrears will now 
be accepted up to a total of five years and 
such payments will apply on your record of 
continuous good standing. The amount pay- 
able will be at the rate of $4.00 per year for 
the fraternity portion plus the amount of cur- 
rent chapter dues. Write the executive secre- 
tary, or your chapter, for further informa- 


tion. 
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Schools, the so-called Ashmore report. Schools i, 
Transition, edited by Robin M. Williams, Jr., an 
Margaret W. Ryan, reports some of the recent ¢. 
periences of 24 communities in six border states, x 
these communities have moved from racially segy. 
gated schools toward integrated systems. 

The communities range in size from cities as lary 
as Cincinnati to towns as small as Nogales, Arizom 
The size of the Negro population varies from larg 
to small, and from a very large proportion of the tp. 
tal to a very small part. In some cases the proportio, 
of Negro to white has been relatively stable, 
others it has increased noticeably in the last decad. 
The pattern of housing varies from highly sege 
gated districts to rather random and scattered y. 
rangements. The objective information presented j 
Schools in Transition was gathered first-hand dy. 
ing the summer of 1953, and certain communitia 
were rechecked this past summer. 

Robin N. Williams, Jr., a native of North Carolin 
has been professor of sociology at Cornell Universit 
since 1946. Margaret W. Ryan, a native Texan, ws 
formerly associated with Dr. Williams at Come 
and is now with the Texas Research League i 
Austin. 


Detroit on Air Within Six Months 


The board of education has given the green light 
to educational television in Detroit with the » 
propriation of $104,000 to install studios at Wayx 
University and at the Detroit public school radi 
station, WDTR-FM. Wayne will spend $75,000 con 
verting its Old Main auditorium, until recently » 
cupied by the library, while WDTR will use $29,00) 
to alter its radio studios for TV presentation. A thir 
studio will be built by the University of Detroit 
All three studios will be used by the 18 cultural an 
educational groups who are members of the Detni 
Educational Television Foundation, sponsors of tle 
nonprofit, noncommercial UHF station. The Four 
dation has raised nearly $400,000 from private 
sources which will be used to build a 500-foot tov: 
er and purchase a transmitter, television camer 
kinescope and allied equipment. “Channel 56 shoul! 
be on the air within six months,” according to Wayzt 
Vice President William E. Stirton, who is executive 
secretary of DETF. 


® Acquiring a television set seems to have “no pe 
manent adverse effect upon use of the public | 
brary,” according to a study recently completed 
a University of Notre Dame librarian. Televisio 
set ownership results in reduced use of the publi 
library, especially by persons forty or more yeats @ 
age, the survey shows, but this decrease in libray 
use is temporary, lasting a year or less. 


© Social security checks totaling $319 million, # 
increase of $36 million over August, were sent # 
September to 6.6 million persons under the p® 
visions of the 1954 amendments to the Social & 


curity Act. 
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NoveMBER, 1954 
ESTIMATES OF ENROLLMENTS FOR 1954-55 AS 
COMPARED WITH THOSE FOR 1953-54 
1954-55 1953-54 


6,582,300 6,388,000 
774,800 751,200 


secondary Schools 


Public 
Private & Parochial 


Residential schools for 
exceptional children 

Model & practice schools, 
teacher training 

Federal schools for Indians ... 

Federal schools, P. L. 874° 


11,100 11,100 
40,000 
11,800 

900 


12,300 
1,000 





Total secondary 7,422,000 7,203,000 


Other Schools 
Private commercial schools . 
Nurse training schools 
(not affiliated with colleges ) 


144,000 131,000 


71,900 





Total other schools 213,500 202,900 


Source: Office of Education Statistical Circular No. 408, 


August 1954. 
"Includes only “schools operated on post by a Fed- 


eral agency.” 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1954-55 


Elementary Secondary 


875,500 288,100 
Less emergency teachers, 1953-54 58,700 12,900 


Supply 





275,200 


Less qualified teachers, 1953-54. 816,800 
27,520 


Less 10% turnover 





Qualified teachers returning, 
1953-54 

Emergency teachers qualifying, 
1953-54 

New supply of qualified teachers, 


247,680 
5,000 
50,000 





302,680 


Total qualified supply, 1954-55... 800,120 





Demand 
Total teachers, 1953-54 
Teachers needed for increase in 
enrollment, 1954-55 


288,100 
8,800 





Total demand, 1954-55 924,600 296,900 





Status of qualified supply -124,480 + 5,780 


Sources: Office of Education Circular No. 408; and Na- 
tional Education Association, “The 1954 Teacher 
Supply and Demand Report” by Ray C. Maul. 


Columbia Starts Third Century 


_The third century of higher education in New 
York State began this fall at Columbia University. 
In 1754, when Columbia was known as King’s Col- 
lege, eight young men and one professor reported 
for the first time in borrowed quarters in Trinity 
Church schoolhouse in lower Manhattan. King’s 
College—now Columbia College—has been joined 
by 16 other separate schools or colleges within the 
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Columbia University program. Enrollment likewise 
has grown from eight students to 2200 in the Col- 
lege proper and for the University, both campus 
and off-campus divisions, to 25,000 students. 


® In late September the NEA reported a total of 
$1,570,000 in pledges, contributions, and life mem- 
berships to be applied toward the $5,000,000 set up 
as the goal of the building fund campaign. 


® The Texas Heritage Foundation is sponsoring the 
establishment of a Hall of Remembrance for “He- 
roes and Heroines of Education” in Texas. The 
memorial to past leaders of education within the 
state is installed in the Hall of State Building on the 
state fair grounds in Dallas. Announcement of the 
first selections were made on October 13, which had 
been designated as Public School Day at the Texas 
State Fair. 


® Wayne University’s dream of a complete medical 
center has been advanced by the appointment of 
architects to design the university’s new $450,000 
medical library. 


® “Educational Leadership in the Superintendency” 
has been published by The Canadian Education As- 
sociation under date of September, 1954. The pub- 
lication grew out of a CEA-Kellogg project in edu- 
cational leadership. For information, write The Ca- 
nadian Education Association, 206 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


® The National College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois, has established a teacher-qualification pro- 
gram to enable college graduates with liberal arts 
degrees to prepare themselves in one calendar year 
for elementary teaching while earning a master’s 
degree. Also, 170 employed teachers are registered 
for part-time study in the graduate school, and 35 
students have been awarded master’s degrees in 
education since the division was inaugurated. 


® Courses at Western Reserve University’s Law- 
Medicine Center are planned to help doctors, law- 
yers and police officers in their respective roles in 
maintaining public welfare. Classes will be based 
on study of actual legal cases illustrating medical 
issues, with a three-member team discussing each 
case from the viewpoint of the physician, the plain- 
tiffs counsel and the defendant’s counsel. 


® A public school classroom in action behind one- 
way windows which permit spectators to see but not 
be seen was an exhibit of New York State Teachers 
Colleges at Cortland and Oswego at the New York 
State Fair. Strategically placed microphones linked 
with loudspeakers outside the classroom and staffed 
by supervising and practice teachers from the above 
colleges enabled spectators further to understand 
classroom activities. Regular classes were scheduled 
mornings and afternoons for alternating groups of 
local school children. 
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® A four-page newspaper entitled The Outlook, 
and a leaflet entitled “Your Professional Future in 
the Growing Metropolitan Area” have been pub- 
lished by the College of Education at Wayne Uni- 
versity in an effort further to influence more capable 
young men and women to consider teaching as a 


lifetime career. 


® Some 25 secondary school educators from around 
the world arrived late in September for a three- 
months’ program of study and observation of Amer- 
ican education under the auspices of the School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin. The program is 
expected to duplicate in content and scope the suc- 
cessful 1953 schedule for 27 foreign educators who 
spent a similar period under the same arrangement 
with the sponsor, the U. S. Office of Education. 
Burr W. Phillips, professor of education and _his- 
tory, has been named coordinator of the program. 
The visiting educators will be lodged in Madison 
homes to enable them to study American life from 
the inside out. They will also travel around the 
state to study secondary education at the village, 
town, and city levels. 


® A year-long research study aimed at evaluating 
and improving Ohio’s services for the delinquent 
child has been undertaken by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research at Ohio State University. 


Talking Dad’s Language 


A teacher, thinking of business-minded dads, 
wrote this item to help explain why new and better 
school facilities were needed for children of the 
community: 

To produce a quality product, schools must have 
the best of raw materials, skilled personnel, the 
best equipment, capable management, and _ suffi- 
cient capital, like any factory. The job of the school, 
however, is different from that of the factory and 
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Are Your Dues Paid? 


Do you have a membership card for the 
46th fiscal year? If not, your membership is 
now on borrowed time—your good standing 
expired on May 31, 1954, and your magazine 
address label is printed in green. This bor- 
rowed time will run out with the December 
issue of the magazine, unless your dues re- 
mittance reaches the Homewood office through 
your chapter, or is sent direct to the Homewood 
office, before the January mailing list is pre- 
pared. December 15 is the deadline in the 
Homewood office. Write your chapter at once 
and remit to cover your dues for the current 
year. See back covers of this magazine for 
your chapter address. Do not send a check 
for only $4.00 to the Homewood office. To be 
accepted, chapter dues must be added to fra- 
ternity dues of $4.00. 
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the importance of best facilities is greater, because. 
assembly line techniques will not do. 
each child is different—a unique model—“qy 
tom-built.” 
each child has his own horsepower, gear-ratig 
styling, and accessories. 
a teacher-craftsman must understand the pecuj. 
arities of a model before attempting a tuney 
or repairs. 
no kit of tools is equally suited to all models, 


After High School — What? 


Many well-qualified young people in Minnesoy 
do not go to college, and whether or not they dp 
depends to a considerable extent upon both th 
cultural and the economic status of their familie, 
This fact was brought out in a study of 25,000 Min. 
nesota high school graduates, a report of which hay 
just been published by the University of Minnesotg] 
Press in the book, After High School—What? by 
Ralph F. Berdie. 

The findings revealed that only two-thirds of th 
exceptionally well-qualified young people attend 
college. Berdie points out that, in this respect, ther 
has been improvement since a comparable, though 
not exactly similar, study made in 1939 indicated 
that only one-third of the upper 30 per cent d 
students went to college. In analyzing the influene 
of cultural factors in the home upon the educe 
tional ambitions of young people, Berdie recog 
nized the difficulty of separating this influence from 
that of economic factors. However, these facts wer 
brought out: 


1. A child from a home having many books wil 
be more likely to plan to attend college tha 
a child of similar ability from a home with 
similar economic resources but having few 
books. 

. A family subscribing to many magazines 
more likely to have a child who plans to # 
tend college than an otherwise similar family 
subscribing to few or no magazines. 

. Parents active in community organization, 
particularly those related to schools, are mort 
likely to have children who plan to attend co 
lege than otherwise similar parents who 
not participate in such activities. 

. Parents who have progressed far in school 
particularly those who have attended college 
are more likely to have children who plan 
attend college than parents in similar occup® 
tions who have not attended college. 


As for the influence of economic factors, ové 
one-third of the students planning to work after 
high school said they would go to college if the 
had more money. About half this group said thé] 
would need enough money to pay all of their & 
penses, and the rest said they would need ené 
to pay half their expenses. It was estimated that 
1950, the year of the study, the cost of one 
at college in Minnesota was $1,000. 
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Mailing Address 
c/o Mrs, Carol L. Schaerer, 1105 S. Washington, Bloom- 
ington, I 


Box 611, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 

101 Rothwell Gym., Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 

Ed. Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif. 

W-412 Hall, Col. of Ed., St. Univ. of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

10441 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 2%, Ill. 

211 Burton Hall, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Stone Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lawrence One Kirkland St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

120 Fraser Univ. of Kans., Lawrence, Kans. 

Haviland Halli, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

115 Sutton Hall, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex, 

230 Education Hall, Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. 

3115 Alberta St., Munhall, Pa. 

805 Tchrs. Col., Univ. of Nebr., Lirvoln 8, Nebr. 

$06 Univ. H. S., Univ. of Tl., Urbana, Il. 

Room 12, Student Bidg., New York 8, N. Y. 

Hall, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 

St.. Philadelphia 29, Pa. 

Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III. 

Bidg., Univ. of Wis., Madison 6, Wis. 


Col., Nasbville 5, Tenn. 

. S., Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, 

ch., Univ. of Okla.. Norman. Okla. 

Hall, Univ. of Va., Charlottesville, Va. 

Ed... St. Col. of Wash., Pullman, Wash. 

Kans. St. Col.. Manhattan, Kans. 

Univ. of Sou. Calif., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
P. O., Univ. of Ariz., Tueson, Ariz. 

ve., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

: ity Station, Grand Forks, N. PL. 

ve., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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. N. J. 
. Baltimore 14, Md. 
Apt. 307, Denver 20, Colo. 

Bidg., Penn. St. Col., State College, Pa. 
. of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
.. Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
. of Buf., 8335 Main St., Buffalo 14, 


Detroit 35, Mich. 

U.. Baton Rouge, La. 
Denton, Tex. 

. Arlington, Va. 

iv. of Colo., Boulder, Colo, 

Univ. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
itehurst Hell, Okla. A & M, Stillwater, Okla. 
Jand. Mich. 

1061, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

wood, Apt. 2-W, Clayton 5, Mo. 

Hall. Towa St. Col., Ames, Iowa 

Tehrs Col., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Datversity. Mine - ee 
. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 

, Logan, Utah 

. Muncie, Ind. 

‘all, Col. of Ed., Univ. of N. Mex., 

. Mex. 

Utah 

.. Honolulu 17, Hawaii 

D.. Vermillion, 8. D. 
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St. Univ., Missoula, Mont. 
labama Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 
St. Univ., Tallahassee, Fila. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Location 
San Francisco, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Topeka, Kana, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Loe Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Santa Barbara, Calif, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Muncie, Ind, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Kirksvilie, Mo, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Pitteburg, Kans. 
Portiand, Ore, 
Ogden, Utah 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Hammond, ind, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Bloomington, Hk 
Jackson, Mixa, 
Appleton, Wis. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Charieston, IL, 
Macomb, IL 
Bakersfield, Calf. 
Phoenix, Ariz, 
Saiem, Ore. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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Springfield, Mo, 
San Luis we gg Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chico, Calif, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Tulare, Calif. 
Ashiand, Ore. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lafayette, La. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
Edinboro, Pa. 
Rediands, Calif. 
Kennewick, Wash. 
Little Reck, Ark. 
Arcata, Calif. 


District Org 


DISTRICT I 
resentative: Victor N. Phelps, 2866 Harrison St., Milwaukie, 


Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 286 Edueation Hall, Univ. of 
Wash., Seattle 5, Wash.; Alvin ¥V. Miller, So. Oregon Col, 
Ashland, Ore. 

DISTRICT I 


Syeeatative: Arthur E. Arnesen, 440 E, First South Si, Salt 

e City 2, Utah. 

Coordinators: Avery Allen, 1726 Olive St., Bakersfield, Calif. 
W. M. Gates, 317 W. Encanto Bilvd., Phoenix, Ariz.s CG, D, 
McBride, 827 E. First South St., Logan, Utah; Edwin 
Swanson, 2292 Shibley Ave., San Jose 26, Calif.; Arthur 
Tait, $746 Lankershim Blvd.. Los Angeles 

DISTRICT I 
entative : Ernest M. Anderson, Kans. St. Tehrs. Col, 
ttsburg, Kans 

Coordinators: +i. Leigh Baker, Kans. St. Col., Manhattan, Kans. 
L. gtson, Oklahoma A & M Col., Stillwater, Okla.; 

ackburn, Sept. of Sehls., North Little Roek, Ark. 
. Massey, 808 Park Place, Austin, Texas; ‘Robert 
EB. Strickler, 3538 Halliday, St. Louis 18, Mo, 


DISTRICT IV 


—— tative: Gordon 1. Swanson, 1440 Raymond, 8t. Paul 

inn. 

Coordinators: F. R. Adams, State Dept. of Ed., St. Paul 1, 
Minn.; Laurence S. Flaum, Prof. of Ed., Drake Uniy., Des 
Moines 11, lowa; Erwin H. Goldenstein, Su of Ea 
& Sec. Ed., State Dept. of Public Inst., Lincoln 9, Nebr.; D. W. 





